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DELEGATION TO ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. Editor—-The Presbyterian of 27th ult. 
contains (counting the editorial,) three articles on 
the subject ‘of the excessive bulk of our General 
Assembly. évident from these, anid’ from: 
other symptoms, that the evil is attracting atten- 
tion in various parts of the church, Without 
particularly discussiug either of the plans pro- 
en farther than by an occasional reference, 

‘will also: show my opinion.” 

« Thethree prominent evils of the present ar- 
rangement, are the. unwieldy size of the body, 
the inequality of the representation, and the ex- 
orbitant expense, both of money and of minis- 
terial time, required for attendance. | 

Either ‘of the plans proposed will probably 
remove these defects. 
that of “Archippus,” which, as it seems to me, 
only “changes the place, but keeps the pain.” 
The remedy indeed appears to be worse than’ 
the disease. Instead of an unwieldy assembly, 
attended by too many delegates, we should have 
twenty-four huge Presbyteries, and five mon- 
strous, but utterly useless Synods, each com- 

posed of “all the ministers and one ruling el-' 
der from each church” in their respective dis- 
tricts, and requiring an enormous amount of 
absence from parochial labour, and a propor- 
tionate increase of expenditure for travelling : 
thus greatly increasing the evil which “H. B.” 
points out as already existing in the case of our 
Synods. 7 

For all the purposes of our Presbyterial sys- 
tem, experience has settled that the Presbyteries 
as such cannot be greatly increased beyond 
their present average size. As it has been 
steadily from the beginning, so it is continually 
like to be, our Presbyteries will be multiplied, 
on the present plan, consisting of such numbers 
as can meet promptly, within a convenient dis- 
tance, and at little expense; and also of such 
size as will allow of the efficient despatch of 
business. The -Presbytery must not be too 
large to prevent its being visibly near the peo- 
ple, and really exercising a supervision over the 
ministers and churches. 

Nor is it necessary to sacrifice this principle, 
in order to procure the necessary alteration of 
our system of representation in the Assembly ; 
nor indeed to change any other part of our con- 
stitution, such as including the churches in the 
basis of representation, (which you, Mr. Editor, 
propose,) For all practical purposes, it will be 
found, by comparing the elements of the Pres- 
byteries with each other, that whether we do or 
donot includethe churches, the result is about the 

_ same thing ; the grand, desirable, and equitable 
feature being now fully secured, viz. the equal 
number both of ministers and. ruling elders, in 
the Assembly. And as for alternating, so that 
a little Presbytery shall one year be represented 
by a minister, and another by a ruling elder, as 
one of your correspondents proposes, I appre- 
head this plan will find no supporters, as indeed 
it obviously ought not. 

And yet it ts necessary that some change 
take place in the mode of representation. 

There are two ways of accomplishing this. 
The one is that heretofore proposed, making the 
basis Synodicul instead of Presbyterial. Per- 
sonally [ have no objection to this plan. I be- 
lieve it as essentially Presbyterian, as the present 
plan, for the voice and vote of the Presbyteries, 
and of each member of them would be as effec- 
tual in choosing the Commissioners to the As- 
sembly as they are now, and their combination 
with other Presbyteries in electing their repre- 
sentatives would surely make the representa- 
tives no less their own, than dues the combina- 
tion of two or more counties to elect a delegate 
to the Legislature make him the representative 
equally of all his constituents. Nor is it any 
more necessary that each Presbyiery as such 
should be represented according to our present 
plan, by its exclusive commissioners, than it is 
necessary that each county, as such, and per 
se should be represented by its own sole mem- 
ber of Congress; or than that our representa- 
tion should be so truly equal and republican as 
it would be if it rested upon a strictly numerical 
basis: especially as we MUST resort to some 


plan for diminishing the representation, and) 


therefore must enlarge the basis. And yet, as 
I have intimated, we cannot very well break up 
our little Presbyteries. ‘lhe suggestion of your 
correspondent, to whom I have last alluded, that 
the adoption of a Synodical representation would 
opena field for electioneering, is to my mind 
idle. The liability exists now, it is just as 
great, if not greater, within the Presbytery ; but 
1 utterly doubt whether any abuse exists in the 
one, or would exist in the other. Neither do | 
sympathize with the fears of **Archippus,” that 
jealousies would arise between the Presbyteries. 
As to the wisdom, practicability, Presby- 
terianism, and happy working of the synodical 
system, we may learn a lesson and see an ar- 
gument, by merely opening oureyes. The ex- 
ample of our sister, the Protestant Reformed 
Dutch Church, is before us. Their General 
Synod is analogous to our General Assembly. 
It is composed of delegates, elected by the sub- 
ordinate particular Synods ; which is the only 
point of the system, I need to refer to for the 
purpose of showing that election by the Synod, 
instead of by the classes, or Presbyteries, is not 
inconsistent with the constitution of a strictly 
The Reformed Dutch 
church, however, is comparatively small, and 
therefore the delegates are elected for each 
classis respectively. What is needful for us, 
is to provide a plan whereby the evil of too 
many Presbyteries, each represented by its ex- 
clusive Commissioners, may be overcome ; and 
in reaching this result, | think that the few re- 
marks I have made, and the example of the 
Dutch church in the mode of election, may rea- 
sonably, and on true Presbyterian principles,| 
justify a Synodical representation. | 
As to the working of the plan. Having first 
agreed upon the size of the Assembly, which 
for many years might range from about eighty- 
eight to one hundred and forty members,* let us 
fix upon sucha basis of representation as would 
give at least one minister, and one ruling elder for 
each of our smaller Synods, and from the aver- 
age standard for these two, ascertain the addi- 
tional number from the larger Synods. Then 
let each of the Presbyteries at their fall meetings, 
nominate out of their own number a minister 
and elder, and from the whole number of these 
presented to the Synod, let the election be made 
by the Synod. The Commissioners thus elec- 
ted, would equally represent all the Presby- 
teries, and there is not a particle of reason for 
apprehending that any Presbytery would be 
unjustly passed over in the selection of the re- 
presentatives. In this assertion, | judge from 
the experience I have had in the venerable 
Synod to which it is my happiness to belong. 
I have never known a body more ready to 
give honour one to another. And I presume 
all our Synods are of equally fair and fraternal 
character. Besides, (alas! it is human nature, 
whether in Presbyteries, Synods, or elsewhere, 
which is to be checked,) there is just the same 
. jiability in a Presbytery to pass over some of its 
members, aS there is in a Synod to pass over @ 
Presbytery. 
Bot thers is another mode of arriving at the 
desirable result, and it is a method which | 


| to give a little Presbytery of five members as 


I must however except! 


have not yet seen indicated. I dq not know! 


that it differs essentially from the plan just no- 
liced, and yet it more obviously preserves the 
popular or Presbyterial element, while it may 
be that in its practical working, it might be 
found to be somewhat more cumbrous than the 
simple Synodical election. And this would be 
to adopt the plan which is pursued in some of 
our States, in the election of members of the 
Legislature, Where the population of a county 
is too small to be the basis of a representative, 
it is united with a neighbouring county. This 
is necessary to be done in Pennsylvania and 
New York, and perhaps in other States. The 
principle is fair. It is perfectly applicable to 
our Presbyterian church. Even if it were right 


large a representation as one of twenty-four, 
the thing is getting to be intolerable, because! 
we have too many Presbyteries each to be re- 
presented inthe Assembly. And this fact set- 
tles, or soon will settle, all arguments which in- 
sist that each Presbytery, by itself, shall be re- 
presented. 

The question between this mode and the 
Synodical is the difficulty, both in ascertaining 
the vote, seeing that the Presbyteries vote sepa-| 
rately, and in so combining the Presbyteries in 
the representation, that there may not be too 
great a fractional loss.t— But the last objection 
is not of much importance when weighed against 
a great principle, and, besides being a draw- 
back in every system, it is constantly diminish- 
ing with the natural increase of the body which 
temporarily suffers the loss, And the former 
may be obviated by an agreement among the 
united Presbyteries to give the nomination to 
each alternately, and then ratifying the nomina- 
tion by an agreeing vote of the whole. 

In truth, we are now arriving at such a state 
of things that some such resort as these must be 
had, or we must make our Presbyteries much) 
larger than they are, if they are to be represen- 
ted as at present. Although I cannot agree to 
make them as large as Archippus would have 
them, yet in the present great facility of travel, 
it ought to be pondered whether a Presbytery 
should be allowed (at least to be represented) 
in our Church, unless it consisted of at least ten 
or fifteen members, Circumstances are greatly 
changed since the constitution first fixed the 
number at three. And even at the increased 
rate, the difficulty is met toa very inconsiderable 
degree. _ 


* The smallest Synod (except Northern India,) 
is that of Northern Indiana, which consists of thir- 
ty ministers. Let this then be the standard, and 
at the rate of one minister, and one ruling elder, 
for every thirty ministers, the following would be 
the composition of the Assembly, according to the 
statistical tables for 1846: | a 


The Synods of Buffalo, Northern Indiana, 
I}linois, Missouri, West Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Alabama, each one minister, and one 
ruling elder, 

The Synods of Albany, Wheeling, Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Indiana, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Mississippi, each two 
ministers, and two ruling elders, | 

The Synods of New York, and Virginia, 
each three ministers, and three ruling elders, 

The Synods of New Jersey, and Pitts-— 
burgh, each four ministers, and four ruling 
elders, 8 8 

The Synod of Philadelphia, 5 5 


| ‘Fotal, 44 44 

Thus the Assembly would consist of eighty-eight 
persons. 

If the basis were one minister and one ruling el- 
der for each Synod, and one for every additional 
twenty members, above thirty, as before, the result 
would be an Assembly of one hundred and twenty- 
six members—T hus, 


The Synods of Buffalo, Northern Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Alabama, each one 
minister, and one ruling elder, ».& 

The Synods of Wheeling, Indiana, Georgia, 
and Mississippi, each two ministers, and 
two ruling elders, 8 8 

The Synods of Albany, Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, West ‘Tennee- 
see,aud South Carolina, each three minis- 


ters, and three ruling elders, 21 21 
The Synod of New York, 4 4 
The Synod of Virginia, 5 5 


The Synods of New Jersey, and Pitts- 
burgh, each six ministers, and six ruling 
elders, 212 

The Synod of Philadelphia, 8 8 


Total, 63 63 

Thus the Assembly would consist of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six tinembers. 

+ For some of the Synods would chance to 
have a member or two less in the Assembly than 
by the simple Synodical election, unless the frac- 
tions were saved by occasionally two Presbyteries 
in different Synods, which would be both complica- 
ted, and otherwise ineligible. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


Mr. Editor—In the first papers [ sent you, 
some time ago, some account was given of Mr. 
Smith, one of the first ministers of the West. 
As much respect for the memory of these early 
Presbyterian pioneers is still cherished, exten- 
sively all over the West, many of your readers 
will perhaps read with pleasure, the following 
copy of a letter, the only one [ have ever seen, 
from that man of God. It may not be impro- 
per to mention, that the Rev. Joseph Patterson, 
to whom this letter is addressed, was trained 
and educated for the ministry by Mr. Smith, 
was imbued with the same spirit of ardent piety, 
which so eminently characterized his preceptor; 
and as the letter shows, was an object of Mr. 
Smith’s warm and affectionate attachment. 
Some further account of him has already been 
given in a former paper; and we rejoice to 
learn that his son, the Rev. R. Patterson, who 
has many of his letters, breathing the spirit of 
Rutherford or Newton, will probably soon pub- 
lish them, along with a biographical sketch, 
and other interesting details connected with the 
history of that excellent servant of God. 

Towards the close of the letter, Mr. Smith 
tells his friend of the improving health of his 
wife. ‘This he well knew would be an interest- 
ing item of news to his young brother, who 
loved Mrs. Smith, with the ardent attachment 
of an affectionate son. This “mother is Israel” 
who was an efficient help-meet to her husband 
in getting up and sustaining, and providing for 
Mr. Smith’s Latin school, designed purposely to 
train young men for the gospel ministry, was 
no ordinary woman for piety, and energy of 
character. Something has already been said 
about herin a former paper. The following 
anecdote respecting her, will not be out of place 
here. She survived her husband many years, 
living chiefly with her son-in-law, the Rev. 
James Hughes, at West Liberty. She was ac- 
customed however, to visit her other daughters, 
who were all married to ministers of the gospel, 
generally once a year, travelling on horse back, 
accompanied by a coloured boy, whom she had 
brought up. Once on her way to her son-in- 
law, the Rev. William Wylie, then residing in 
Westmoreland county, they were overtaken by 
a violent storm, rendering it imprudent to atl- 
tempt to reach their usual place of lodging 
that evening. ‘ Rufus,” said she to the boy, 
for that was his name, “ we must stop here.” 
They were approaching a homestead that bore 
all the marks of comfort and worldly thrift. 


he was required to. choose one. 


other form of affliction. 


“But mistress, they do not know us, and we had| 


better try to get on.” ‘No, my boy, we will 
stop here; perhaps God has sent us, for some 
wise purpose.” They were kindly received. 
The family proved to be large, consisting of 
parents, and a numerous household, some of 
the children nearly, or quite grown. At length 
it was proposed to light her to her chamber. 
She observed that she was not much fatigued, 
and would prefer to remain with them till after 
family worship. They were all taken by sur- 


prise, and struck dumb. After a few moments,| 


the man, with much embarrassment, said, they 
were not accustomed to observe family worship. 
“Not have family-worship, my dear friends! 
‘‘Why, I would be afraid to sleep in your house’ 
to night, without worship. I should fear it 
might be wrapped in flames before morning.” 
They were all much impressed with the earn- 
est and affectionate manner in which she uttered 
these remarks. At length the gentleman told 
her, that if they must have family worship, she 
must conduct it herself. To this she readily 
consented. A Bible and hymn book were fur- 
nished her. 
read, and sung, and prayed. Her prayer for 
the parents and children, was earnest and 
special. ‘Chey were all melted into tears. So, 
also, on the following’ morning, before she left 
them. Salvation came to that house. She had 
the satisfaction to know, afierwards, that her 
visit was blest to the conversion of both those 
parents and several of their children. Some! 
of your readers, who-have some knowledge of 
old Dr. Hall, of North Carolina, will, perhaps, 
be reminded of a thrilling anecdote in his his- 
tory, very similar to the above. If the Rev. 


Mr. Foote has not given it in his recent work,! 


to which I have not yet had access, some one 
acquainted with all the facts, ought to write 
them out, and send them to you. This, how- 
ever, by the way. It is not surprising that Mr. 


Smith in writing to his Timothy, should make! 


special mention of such a wife, whom he knew, 
also, that Mr. Patterson regarded with all the 
affection of a son. Now, an anecdote respect- 
ing Mr. Smith. It was given in an address to 
the Synod of Wheeling, last fall, by the Rev. 
James Hervey, and is believed to be in sub- 
stance as follows: When Mr. Hervey was quite 
a little boy, he was taken by his parents, both 
members of Mr. Smith’s church, as usual, to 
meeting. He was but three or four years old. 
It was in the summer season. During the in- 
terval of public worship, the people all with- 
drew, according to their custom, from the house ; 
some to take refreshment by eating their cakes, 
and visiting the meeting-house spring—many 
others to retire into the surrounding woods, for 
secret prayer. Jamse slipped away from his 
friends, and getting near one of the doors of the 
church, looked in, or perhaps, entered. He saw 
nobody in the house, but he heard a noise that 
startled him. He ventured in a little further. 
He then saw Mr. Smith on his knees in the 
pulpit, and heard him in a low, but audible voice, 
pouring out his soul in secret prayer. 
the house seemed to his infant mind to be filled 
with the awful presence of God. ‘ Never,” 
said Mr Hervey, “till my dying day, can I for- 
get the impression of .that solemn moment.” 
The object of Mr. Hervey, in relating the cir- 
cumstance, was, I believe, to show that our 
early ministers were eminently men of prayer, 
and that this was the true secret of their great 
sucucss in thoie Maeter’e wari: Rut detain 
your readers too long from the letter, which, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, will be read by many 
with both pleasure and profit. | 

WESTMORELAND. 


For ithe Presbyterian. 


WAR. 


In the most solemn manner she} 


_we believe, the contemplated society will form 


Instantly} 


Three modes of punishing his ancient people,’ 
for sufficieut cause, were proposed by the Al-| 
mighty to David, king of Israel, and he was 
left to make the election. He chose pestilence, 
rather than famine or war, on the ground that 
it was better to fall into the hands of God, than 
into the hands of man. . This indicated his be- 
lief that it was the less evil—that war was to 
be deprecated more. | 

Doubtless, there was wisdom in his choice. 
We should make the same. Famine is repre- 
sented by the prophet Jeremiah, in his Lamen- 
tations, as worse than war. He says in the 
fourth chapter, and ninth verse, ‘‘They that be 
slain with the sword are better than they that 
be slain with hunger; for these pine away, 
stricken through for want of the fruits of the 
field.” {[t is not left for our election, however, 
which of the three awful visitations of Divine 
Providence we shall suffer. ‘* Seven years’ ol 
famine, three months’ of war, or three days’ of 
pestilence,” as the sacred historian states, were 
the alternatives presented to king David’s view; 
and, no doubt, he chose the least destructive, 
andthe least undesirable of the threeevilsof which 
As it was, 
‘‘ there died of the people from Dan to Beer- 
sheba seventy thousand men.” 2 Sam. xxiv. 15. 
Dreadful mortality, this! But who can tell 
how much greater and more dreadful had been 
the mortality, if seven years’ of famine had 


-eation of mind, what skill, what prudence, what 


raged? Three months’ war too, doubtless, 
would have produced the direst results, while a 
victorious enemy would be driving furiously all 
before him, and slaying, and taking captive, 
and reducing to servitude, perhaps, multitudes 
of all the tribes. David was influenced by the 
consideration mainly, however, that it was _bet- 
ter to “fall into the hands of the Lord, for his 
mercies are great ;” and he said, “ Let me not 
fall into the hand of man.” Jn this appeared 
his ardent and unfeigned piety. He made a 
just distinction between those judgments of the 
Almighty, which he inflicted by his immediate 
agency, and those in the infliction of which he 
employed sinful man ; the latter being far more 
severe, being aggravated by the thought that a 
fellow creature was employed in causing suf- 
fering ; and he being left unrestrained, would 
indulge his angry and revengeful feeling more 
fiercely than even authorized to do by the Di- 
vine justice, 

Famine never yet has laid its blight upon our, 
plentiful land. Blessed be the kind Providence} 
of God. We have plenty, and to spare.  Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales are not so. There 
this horrid destroyer stalks abroad, doing its 
work of death, despite all the efforts of the be- 
nevolent to avert the evil. Hapless lands, with- 
ering before the march of the fell destroyer, we 
pity you! ‘The good hand of God, we fondly 
hope, will be opened to you,-and our plenty be 
your supply. At our own door, alas! is an- 
The sword of war has 
reached our own people, and battle-field after 
battle-field is fattening on human gore. Pesti- 
lence too, is there at work; thousands have 
fallen by it more than have fallen by war; even 
on the field of conflict, or close by the same. 
We had-fondly hoped for peace, but evil came. 
It is a heavy calamity, view it as we may. 
Nor can the glare of glory, which throws a 
mist around it, on which a halo is described, 
shut from our view the miseries it produces ; 


nor shut from the All-seeing eye the dark guilt| 


of the actors in the scene. Where lies the 
fault? Of our own sufferings in the war, surely 
we Americans are the meritorious cause; of 
their sufferings by the war, the Mexicans are the 
cause. We must hold this, or we see not how 


greatest encouragement. 


culties of your work. 


to vindicate the ways of God to man. Wha 


long arrears of retributive justice may be re- 
paid the Mexicans, for three hundred years of 
oppression practised on the nation, and on each 
other, by many civil wars, we may not be able 
to compute. Like the Amorite, the cup may at 
last be filled, and the Divine patience exhausted; 
and as they gave others blood to drink, they 
get the same. This is one view, not foreign 
from the analogy of the Divine dealings in other 
cases. But it should not be forgotten that we 
too, while inflicting their doom, may receive] 
correction at the same time; and our national 
guilt has been rapidly accumulating, to call 
down wrath. The scenes exhibited by war 
beggar all description ; ask the wounded, and they 
can tell what suffering is; unutterable thirst; 
lingering death; mangled bones and flesh; un- 
heeded and unheard lamentations; horrid oaths 
and imprecations of death; shouts of victory, 
and groans of pain present a tout ensemble, like 
Tophet and iis inhabitants. And yet men rush 
into battle, and into war blindly, like the horse, 
not knowing that it is for his life. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GRAND TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN-THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 


Mr. Editor — We rejoice to learn that a 
City ‘Temperance Society is about to be formed 
on Christian principles, and that Committees or 
delegates have already been appointed from 
sixty or seventy of the leading and influential 
churches and congregations of the various reli- 
gious denominations in the city, to form such an 
organization, the plan meeting wiih great 
favour, from our most intelligent and devoted 
pastors and laymen, as far as it has been sub- 
mitted. 

The temperance reformation emanated from 
Christians. It was through their prayers and ad. 
vocacy; their labours, their self-denial, and their 
investigations, that the evils of intemperance were 
first made known and exposed, and the remedy 
discovered and applied, till its benign principles 
obtained an ascendency in the public mind, and 
thousands and millions in our own and other 
lands, have been rescued and saved from a 
drunkard’s grave and a drunkard’s doom. 

And, although Christians in the city at pre- 
sent stand almost entirely aloof from active 
organized efforts to promote the cause, we are 
confident, that it still lives in their affections, 
and that they only wait some organization in 
which they have confidence again to unite their 
energies with increased power and effect. And, 


such an one. Wetherefore cordially commend 
it to the co-operation and prayers of the Chris- 
tian community. J 


For the Presbyterian. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM REY. JOSEPH SMITH 
TO REY. JOSEPH PATTERSON. 


Rev. and Dear Str—Grace, mercy, and 
peace be with you and yours. It might, per- 
haps, look too much like flattery to tell you 
how much | long to see you, and the desire | 
have had for your success in the great work 
which your divine Master has lately entrusted 
you with. Dear sir, let me remind you, and 
myself with you, that such is the greatness, the 
extreme difficulty of a minister’s work, and the 


awfully important anncequences of every ser- 
mon, of every sentence he delivers, in the name| 


of the eternal God, that every man of the sacred 
character, who knows what he is about, must 
ofien tremble at the thought, and cry out with 
the Apostle, ‘* Who is sufficient for these things?” 
Who is fit to stand so near to, and personate so 
glorious and dreadful a God? Who is fit to 
manage this office so as to give a good account 
of it upon the strictest inquiry? Who can dis- 
charge it answerable to that boundless, eternal 
felicity, or extremest, everlasting misery, which 
will ensue upon the manner of his executing it? 
O! what acquaintance with God, what appli- 


tenderness, what care, what fortilude and cou- 
rage does such an one need! In short, if we 
consider and well survey the important ends of 
our office, how extremely difficult it is; what 
discouragements and oppositions we have to 
encounter from ourselves ; from those we preach 
to; from the missionaries of hell, who, with a 
zeal that may reproach our lukewarmness, ex- 
ert themselves to propagate the contagion of 
vice, and occasion those to relapse, who seemed 
upon the recovery by our instrumentality: I say, 
can we consider this, the important and tre- 
mendous ends of our office, and yet yawn, and 
indulge a slothful inactivity in the pursuit of 
them? Surely, no; but we must be crying 
out, O!' that we could get free from the stupe- 
fying influence of sin and sloth, and- keep our 
spirits deeply impressed with the dread import- 
ance of eternal things. O! that we were al- 
ways duly sensible of the worth of our immortal 
soul; then would we be as watchful over our 
flocks as their guardian angels. But, alas!— 
But, from hell too, do our ministrations meet 
with the most subtle and powerful opposition. 
The very office itself, and ministers for the sake 
of it, are the butts against which Satan, by his 
instruments, levels his sharpest darts, well 
knowing that here are laid the strongest batter- 
ies against his kingdom. And therefore, with- 
out doubt, the most faithful ministers will be the 
most assaulted. O, it is well that the Mighty 
Conqueror has said, ** Lo, | am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world.” In this 
one blessed promise we find all necessary pro- 
vision. The officers he employs, in every age, 
are still entitled to the benefit of this provision ; 
as well as those of the first age. Here then, 
my dear son, brother, friend, while you take 
heed to fulfil your ministry, you have the 
Though you may be 
often ready to faint, and so left to feel your 
weakness and dependence, yet, on the whole, 
you shall find strength proportioned to the diffi- 
For you are a fellow. 
worker with Him whose designs shall not be 
frustrated by all the powers of hell. When 
our dear Lord put you into the ministry, I doubt 
not at all but he counted it the greatest honour 
he. could put upon you in this mortal life; and 
he justly expects that you should form the same 
estimate of it. . See that you endeavour always 
to realize this, and it will much sweeten your 
work, and raise your grateful wonder, See also 
that you keep your mind believingly attentive 
to this promise always, “Lo, I am with 
you,” to qualify and succeed you in whatever 
work I call you to: Lo, I am with you, to com- 
fort you by my grace and Spirit, when your 
heart is grieved: Lo, I am with you, to defend 
and strengthen you in every trial, though all 
men should forsake you; and while he stands 
with you, there can be no just cause of fear or 
fainting—when you are exposed to danger, it 
will comfort your heart that Christ holdeth the 
stars (his ministers) in.his right hand, and none 
can pluck them thence. If any hurt them, they 
must strike them there. And, therefore, you 
can suffer nothing but what he permits, for gra- 
cious ends; and from destructive evils you are 
altogether safe. And now, very dear sir, as 
you are appointed an instrument to plant the 
heavenly world, may you be honoured in beget- 
ting- many souls to Christ, and saving those who 


with Jesus,” and that “their-light might so shine 


‘ment of his existence. 


with that which “cost him nothing.” 


shall be your crown of rejcicing in the day of 


our dear Lord Jesus. Nor will you fail of end- 
less glory, though your hearers should perish 
by their own fault. Mrs. Smith has been for a 
long time very poorly, but of late is consider- 
ably better; and she, with the family, sends a 
great deal of love to yourself, Mrs. Patterson, 
and children. From, very dear sir, your obe- 
dient, affectionate friend, Joseru Smiru. 

Cross Creek, Jan. 16, 1790. 

The Rev. Mr. Patterson. 

P. S. [ seem to think it my duty to give you, 
at least, a hint, respecting matters with Mr. 
Hughes and Short Creek congregation. On 
New Year’s day, Mr. Hughes and Polly were 
in West Liberty. He, understanding there was 
to be a great ball at Spriggs that night, endea-| 
voured,. by dealing with individuals, to get a 
stop put to it, but in vain. Jn the evening, ob- 
serving a great gathering from various parts, 
grandly dressed, near about one hundred, much 
depressed, he came off; but came not far, till 
he thought he must go back and speak to them. 
When he went in they had begun their frolick. 
However, he obtained liberty, and spoke very 
solemnly to them about half an hour. The 
next Sabbath he was amazingly assisted in 
preaching. He preached, I am told, near three 
hours, with the greatest pathos, bathed in tears, 
and the assembly, which was unusually large, 
were almost universally affected ; many of them 
wept bitterly, even of those who were at the 
ball. Some of them set up family worship in 
their houses that night, and lave declared since, 
that they never will attend a ball any more. 
Particulars, sir, I have not time to state, and 
what | have wrote I[ fear you cannot read. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE REV. WILLIAM LATTA, D.D. 

The Rev. William Latta, D. D. pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in the Great Valley, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, whose death occurred 
on the 19th ult. in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age, **was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost, and of faith, and much people was added 
tothe Lord,” through the grace of Christ abound- 
ing in his ministry. Trained up by pious par- 
ents from his childhood, to regard religion as 
the one thing needful, he consecrated his earli- 
est affections upon the altar of his Saviour, and 
devoted himself to God, in the public service of 
the sanctuary. And through a period of well 
nigh fifty years, he preached the gospel of 
Christ to the same people, over whom he was first 
ordained, a circumstance having but few paral- 
lels in the history of the pulpit. During that 
lengthened period, his labours were abundant in 
the Lord, for he was “instant in season and out 
of season in reproving, rebuking, and exhorting 
with all long suffering and doctrine.” He lov- 
ed his people with the devoted attachment of a 
spiritual father, and his daily prayer in their be- 
half was hat they might be “‘ a people zealous 
for good works,” and that in the end ‘they 
might besaved.” He frequently exhorted them 
so to conduct themselves that the world might 
“take knowledge of them, that they had been 


before men, that others, seeing their good works, 
might be led to glorify their Father who is in 
heaven.” At the same time he reproved the un- 
godly with the zealous boldness of one, who felt 
that he must “‘give an account,” and who desired 
that his soul should be ‘‘pure from the blood of 
all men” Often has the writer of this brief 
sketch heard this father in the ministry call 
his people to witness that he had declared unto 
them ‘the whole counsel of God.” On such oc- 
casions it would become evident even to the most 
careless observer, that his heart was in his 
mouth. His voice would tremble with deep 
emotion, the tear would start in his eye, and his 
entire frame would exhtbit the excitement of his 
bosom. Preaching with him was the very ele- 
He never felt more hap- 
py than when holding forth to a dying audience, 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. His prepara- 
tions for the pulpit were of the most thorough 
and matured character. He could not satisfy 
himself, and he desired not to satisfy his people, 
And con- 
sequently he drew forth from “ his treasures 
things new and old,” that he might thereby “feed 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made 
him an overseer.” He loved to unfold those 
humiliating doctrines of the gospel which ex- 
alt the Saviour, and bring the sinner lowly to 
his feet, and especially did he love to dwell upon 
the simple story of the cross. Christ and He 
crucified was so interwoven with all his dis- 
courses, that none could hear him without feeling 
that in his estimation at least, Jesus was indeed 
the foundation of the sinner’s hope, and the an- 
chor of the soul, both sure and steadfast. He 
never wearied himself, nor did he appear to 
weary his audience by delineating in all their 
varied lights and shadows the tragic scenes 
of Calvary. It was the earnest desire of this 
devoted servant of God, that he might preach 
the gospel to the very close of his life. He felt 
it his highest privilege on earth, to be a co- 
worker with Christ in building up his cause and 
kingdom in our world, and he shrunk from the 
thought of being an idle spectator in his Mas- 
ter’s vineyard. And God in mercy granted him 
his heart’s desire. He preached to his people on 
the very last Sabbath but oneof his life, andhis text 
was one befitting the occasion, and suitable for 
the closing up of his ministrations on earth. It 
was the exhortation of the Saviour, “Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate.” ‘The sermon was 
characterized by all the mature wisdom of age, 
and delivered with all the fervent energy of 
youth. Those who were privileged to hear this 
last solemn warning of one of the most faithful 
of Zion’s watchmen, said that it was in perfect 
keeping with his earnest appeals in by-gone 
days. 

A few days after this he was smitten with 
the same mortal disease, which’ was fast bearing 
the loved partner of his bosom to the grave, He 
felt that the powers of life must soon give way, 
but he struggled to the bed-side of his dying wife 
that he might ascertain the strength of her faith, 
and the brightness of her hope in her departing 
hour; and his soul was much refreshed and 
cheered by this most solemn interview, He 
was assured that with her all was well. And 
afier her soul had been taken up to the bosom 
of her God, he expressed a wonder, whether or 
not her sainted spirit was permitted to hover 
around his bed of suffering. He gradually be- 
came weaker and weaker, until it was painfully 
evident, that although he might linger yet a little 
longer in the body, all hope of final recovery 
was past; and a tender friend gently told him, 
that even then we almost feared him dying. 
‘¢ Can this be death,” he exclaimed, **O how 
sweet!” And then he commenced and continued 
as his strength would allow, for two successive 
days and nights, even till his voice was hushed 
in death, a strain of rapturous expressions such 
as had never before been heard by any who 
stood around his death-bed. At one time he 
requested those near him to open wide his arms, 
and leave them extended till the closing scene, 
that he might thus be prepared to meet and em- 
brace his Saviour. On being asked whether he 


would rather recover, or depart and be where| 


Jesus is, he repeated in the most emphatic man- 
ner, three several times, ‘* 1 would a great deal 
rather depart and be with Christ.” His feelings 


spoonful of water, yes,” he said, I’ll take 


of his Saviour, God, where he could see him as 


es have reason to expect, from the rapid in- 


of our churches have as yet made no collec- 


seemed so unearthly and ecstatic in their charac- 


ter, that he was asked by one, who sat watch.| 
ing by his bedside, whether he felt that he had| 


already caught a view of the glories of the eter, 
nal world. ‘ Yes,” said he, ** I think I have;” 
“‘T see a light:” and then stretching his feeble 
arms to their utmost extent, he exclaimed, ** O 
take me to that light—I see the Saviour in his 
glory—I think I see his chariot wheels,” He 
loved much to listen to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and the repeating of certain favourite 
hymns. ‘The 23d Psalm was sweetly soothing 
to his soul, and two beautiful hymns found in 
our Church collection, commencing with the 
words, ‘* Rock of ages shelter me,” and “ Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” seemed to afford him the 
highest delight. He appeared perfectly aware 
of the exalted views and feelings afforded him 
above others, even eminent saints, in his passage| 
through the dark valley of the shadow of death. 
** Ofien have I prayed,” said he, “that God 
would enable me to glorify his Son, my Saviour, 
on my death bed, and he has heard and granted 
my request.” Here indeed was the hidden se- 
cret of his joy. He was emphatically a man of 
prayer. When suddenly interrupted in his 
study, he would be frequently found upon his 
knees, and his voice might often be heard in 
subdued and softened tones, ascending to Him 
who hears the lowest whisper which goes up 
from contrite lips. And those petitions offered 
up in the full vigour of health, came down in 
rich and abundant answers in the midst of the 
prostration of mortal sickness. Prayers were 
converted into praises, and even hope seemed to 
give way to something like the’ fruition of the 
peace of angels. When life was just passing 
away, and this favoured servant of God had 
declined all further medicines and nourishment, 
he was asked whether he would receive a tea- 


the water and the blood,” alluding to the mingled 
fluid which flowed from the pierced side of 
Jesus on the cross. He died with the name of 
Jesus on his lips, and entered at once, without the 
shadow ofa mae into the immediate presence 


he is, and praise him as he ought. ‘ O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of 
sin is the law. But thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” M. N. A. 


ee For the Presbyterian. | 
BOARD OF MISSIONS.—THE TREASURY. 


Up to the time we write this, the Board of 
Missions have been able to meet promptly all 
their engagements. ‘They have laboured with 
great diligence to do this, and with God’s bless- 
ing have succeeded, and the happy effect is seen 
in the great prosperity of the cause. But the 
time has come when it becomes our duty to say 
to the churches, that funds are needed. As has 
been repeatedly stated, the operations of the 
Board have been greatly extended ; they have 
now in commission nearly, or quite, four hun- 
dred missionaries ; a larger number than has 
ever yet been reported at the close of the year in 
May; and the prospect is that a large addition 
will be made to this number before the meeting 
of the next General Assembly. During the 
year, thus far, the Board, we believe, have not 
declined a single appointment recommended by 
a Presbytery, and in all cases they have appro- 


printed the amnunt asked bv th P bytery. 
They have also been able to send an ‘unusually 


large number of missionaries, and valuable mis- 
sionaries, into new, and hitherto unoccupied 
fields; a large proportion of these are neces- 
sarily on full pay, or sustained entirely by the 
Board. These facts will show the churches 
that the engagements of their Board of Missions 
are much larger than they have ever before 
been. This, however, is only what the church- 


crease and constant spread of our population, as 
well as from the great increase of territory com- 
mitted to the Domestic Board. We occupy a 
field which is constantly widening and extend- 
ing, and filling up with a rapidity which has no 
parallel in the world’s history. And to keep 
pace at all with the advance of population, ne- 
cessarily requires a constant advance in our 
operations. ‘The present liabilities of the Board 
are consequently large, very large; and large 
amounts of what they have pledged are now 
becoming due. | 
Heavy demands, especially from our new 
states and territories, are made upon our Trea- 
sury, and the interest of the cause, not less than 
the comfort and usefulness of our missionaries, 
imperatively requires that these demands should 
be promptly met. They may be met, and met 
without the slightest sacrifice. If our ministers 
and ruling elders, and churches, will only do 
their duty in regard to this great cause, and do 
it seasonably, our Board will be able to meet 
punctually all their engagements, and still ex- 
tend their operations. A very large proportion 


tions for Domestic Missions. We do hope no 
church in our connexion will fail to do some 
thing for this object, an object of such vital im- 
portance to our country, and which should be 
dear to every patriot, and every Christian ; and 
we would most earnestly entreat of our pastors 
and churches that this collection may be made 
with as little delay as possible. e are ear- 
nest in this matter; interests of unutterable mo- 
ment are concerned. We plead for Christ, and 
for undying millions of our own countrymen. 
The Board have but a single agent east of 
the mountains, and he is at present in the far 
South. ‘They must therefore depend on the pas- 
tors of the churches to have this work done. 
Dear brethren, look over this vast field, extend- 
ing now from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans ; 
and from the northern lakes to the great Southern 
Gulf. Think of the millions in this, our own 
country, our fellow citizens who are actually 
starving for the bread of life. Hear their pier- 


cing cry, borne on almost every breeze to us 
for help. ‘They ask, yea, they entreat us, to 
send them that gospel which bringeth salvation. 
Think of your own sweet, invaluable privileges, 
and of your responsibility in having this gospel 
committed to you; and above all, forget not 
your obligation to the precious Saviour, whose 
last command to his people was, to have this 
gospel preached toevery creature. And hasten, 
O hasten! to do your part in sending salvation 
through our whole land. 
W. A. McDowe tt, Cor. Sec. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 


HOW WILT THOU DO IN THE SWELLING OF 
JORDAN? 


Dark river of Death, thou art flowing, 
Between the bright city and me; 

Thou boundest the path I am going, 
O how shall I pass over thee? 


When the cold stormy waters rise o’er me, 


And earth disappears from my sight ; 
When a cloud gathers thickly before me, 
And veils all my spirits in night! 


O Death! thou last portion of sorrow, 
‘The prospect of heaven is bright ; 

And fair is the dawn of its morrow, 
But gloomy and dreadful thy night! 


O Thou who hast broken the power, 
Of this the last victor of men ; 
Be with me in that solemn hour, 
EpMEsTon. 


_O grant me deliverance then! 


| idle person is the devil’s play-fellow.” 


CHURCHES OF NEW YORK CITY. 

In the year 1809 the upper part of the city 
of New York was too thinly lo 
rant the establishment of .church edifices: on 
a very extensive scale. At that time rooms 
were rented and proved to be quite as 
convenient and serviceable as meeting-houses or 
sanctuaries ‘The inducements for building 
houses of worshipin the upper wards of the city 
were small indeed; for at this period we find 
Grace church completed at the extreme lower 
end of Broadway. The people generally were 
attached to their locations in the first and se- 
cond wards, Jn Cedar street, Dr. Mason and 
Dr. Romeyn preached to their congregations in 
large and costly churches. At the corner of 
Pineand Nassau streets stood the French church, 
not a remnant of which is now visible, or a sha- 
dow of a building which then composed the ad- 
joining square. In Wall street was a Presby- 
terian church, the pastor of which was the pious 
Dr. Rodgers, and in Garden street was the Dutch 
church since destroyed by fire. Latterly a 
great change has taken place in the localities of 
church edifices in the main portions of the city. 
The Dutch church in Nassau street has been leas- 
ed for a Post Office; Grace church has beén 
torn down; the Wall street church has been 
removed to Jersey city, and a new Trinity 
church has been erected on Broadway. In pl 
of those no longer situated in the lower part : 


the city, large and splendid structures have been — 


built on the up-town avenues, where most of 
their former congregatiens have like-wise set- 
tled. ‘Thus in the space of thirty-eight years a 
new city almost has arisen, filled alike with halls 
habitations and churches.—Jour. Com, 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The managers of the American Bible Society 
held their monthly meeting on ‘Fhursday, 4th 
inst. Eight new societies were recognized as 
auxiliaries, viz. three in Alabama, one in Flo- 
rida, one in Georgia, two in Tennessee, and one 
in Illinois. The receipts in February were 
$14,016.45, and the distribution of books 46,- 
667 copies. Several interesting lettera from 
abroad were read by the corresponding secre- 
tary, soliciting aid for the printing and circula- 
tion of the Scriptures. On recommendation of 
the distributing committee $2000 were appro- 


priated for France, $1000 for Russia, and $2000 - 


for Northern India. There are appropriations 
previously made, for various foreign countries, 
amounting to about $15,000, most of which 
ought to be remitted during the present month. 

A letter from Texas was read, urging the So- 
ciety to send English, German, and Spanish 
Bibles, with an agent, to that quarter, the Mexi- 
cans being eager to obtain the Spanish Scrip- 
tures, and desirous of reading for themselves, 
though strongly opposed by the priests. The 
request of the Texas correspondent had been 
anticipated ; both books and agent are now upon 
the ground. The people, in every part of the 
world, seem to be eagerly seeking for the true 
word of God, though generally opposed in their 
desire by those whose counsel should be that of 
their professed Master, ‘Search the Scriptures.” 
The violence of this opposition may be judged 
of by the following extract from a letter from 
France, which shows that the new “liberal” 


Pope is not less strenuous in his o ition to 
the spread of Divine truth than his 


sors : 

‘‘AS W@S IO be capected, the success of the 
Bible cause has been the subject.of alarm among 
the Romish clergy of our country, and has led 
them to redouble their hostility to the dissemi- 
nation of the Holy Scriptures, - The Archbisho 
of Lyons has lately addressed to the clergy oF 
his diocese a letter, in which he exhorts them to 
make every effort in opposing the distribution 
of the sacred volume. The influence of this 
manifesto, which has obtained great publicity by 
means of the newspapers, is not limited to the 
diocese of Lyons, It has spread through the en- 
tire clergy of the kingdom, who have thus been 
put more than ever on their guard against the 
efforts of the Bible colporteurs. 

‘Though it be true that the arguments in 
this letter against the study of the Scriptures by 
the people are mere declamations, worn out and 
worthless; and, though the attacks of the new 
Pope upon the Bible societies »re no newer or 
more weighty; yet we must acknowledge that 
new obstacles to the cause of the distribution or. 
the Scriptures have resulted from them. 

‘The attacks and the declamations of the 


Pope are repeated by the priests from the pul- . 


pit, in town and country. The colporteurs are 
described as dangerous men, and their books 
are spoken of as pernicious works, which must 
be rejected. 

*‘Of this we might quote many instances ; 
one will suffice. ‘ Much opposition is met with,’ 
writes a colporteur, ‘in many places, especially 
since the priests of Rome have received orders 
from the new Pope to hinder the distribution of 
God’s word. The Bishop of C*** did not need 
the encyclical letter to persuade him to fetter 
our operations; for he did all he could in that 
way, in anticipation. But this gives him new 
strength, and God knows whether he will profit 
by it. 


we have to face; not in order to let ourselves 
be frightened, but to labour to overcome them. 
In view of redoubled opposition, we feel it to be 
our duty to make corresponding efforts to repel 
it. But unfortunately, our willingness is impe- 
ded by the insufficiency of our resources. 

only is our treasury empty, but encumbe 
with a considerable debt. 

‘** The state of our country is such this year, 
that we cannot hope to obtain assistance pro- 
portionate to the wants in France. In conse- 
quence of the failure of the crops, the increased 
cost of provisions, and the scourges which have 
afflicted several departments, there exists around 
us a general uneasiness; and though there is no 
decrease of sympathy in our cause, there will 
certainly be a diminution in the receipts of our 
society. 

‘*‘ And then, in spite of the necessity for en- 
larging the sphere of our labours, we shall be 


| forced to straiten it, unless your Committee, 


which have more than once given us proof of 
their liberality and sympathy, will again come 
to our aid. ill you be so good as to examine 
whether, in view of our present wants, your 
Committee will not think it to be their duty to 
furnish us with the means of pursuing our work 


of distribution on a scale as large as the new 


circumstances, of which I have been speaking, 
seem to require ?” 

Among the communications presented were 
two circulars, urging the distribution of the 
Scriptures among the slaves at the South, and 
also three letters from pastors who had received 
like circulars, inquiring as to the practicability 
of such distribution. These documents were 
assigned to a judicious committee, to report as 
to what can be and what cannat be done in this 
matter. 


WANT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The Jews have a proverb, “that he whio 


breeds not up his son tu some occupation, makes 
him a thief’’—and the Arabians say, “ that an 


‘‘ These are new and serious difficulties which | 
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_ Gladly would we hail the arrival of God’s set 


— 
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_ four hundred thousand persons inhabiting the 


_ Scotland will contain not less than three hun- 


_question, the relief of pressing want, was kept in 


- paised throughout the kingdom of Great Britain 
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_ Pusiic Paaver.—One of our correspondents| 
has referred to an abuse of public prayer, under 
which his own feelings have suffered, and to 
which. our attention has. ofien beep painfully 
called, An address to the omniscient God 
should always be regarded as a very solemn 
and serious affair, and every proper check 
should ‘be imposed on our thoughts and woule 
when thus engaged. Surely he must forget 
his» position and professed object, who, in ad- 
Gréssing a holy God, shall abuse the privilege 
he is enjoying, by turning aside to compliment 
a fellow worm. It is revolting when justly 
considered. No faithful minister of the gospel 
wishes to be complimenti and praised for his 
zeal and success, in a professed address to that 
iod. who knows. the imperfections of our best 
services ; and no congregation will think better 
of an occasional preacher, who takes occasion 
in his public prayers to tell them how much h 
thinks of their minister. ji 


Tar Ser Timz.—We have received a com- 
munication from one who appears to be honest 
in his intention, but who is evidently influenced 
by an overheated imagination, in which he re- 
juest us “ to publish to earth’s remotest bounds, 
that the time, yea, the set time, to favour Zion is 
come,” and then affirms that “ this is no fanati- 
cism, but the certain evidence of an unworthy 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ,” with much 
more to the sameeffect. We refer to the letter 
to caution our correspondent, as well as others, 
against the substitution of fancy for faith. We 
have a sure word of prophecy, and we never do 
well when we imagine that some special reve- 
lation has been made to us for our guidance. 


time for favouring Zion, but it will be no easy 
maiter to believe the certain evidence upon 
which our correspondent relies for the instant 
approach of this season. Good men should 
take heed lest Satan, under the garb of an angel 
of light, grievously delude them. Incalculably 
greater injury has been done to the Church of 
Christ by the fancies and crotchets of well mean- 


‘ing men, than by all the open assaults of infi- 
delity. It isa dangerous thing to assume the 
office of prophets, 


— 


Epvucation 1x New Yorx.—We have re- 
ceived the Report of the Committee of the 
Board of Education of. the city of New York, 
to which was referred the subject of the appoint- 
ment of the Literature Fund, by the Regents 
.of the University to the city and county of New 
York. The Institutions which at present receive’ 
aid from this fund are, the Grammar school of 
Columbia College, the Grammar school of the 
University of the city of New York, the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and Rutgers Institute. 


‘The Committee think that the two lact named 
Institutions, have no right whatever to a par- 


ticipation in the Literature Pund, on account 
of their organization, plan, and peculiar rela- 
tions; and that the appropriation of a portion 
of the fuads to the other two, is unnecessary to 
their prosperity, and does not fulfil the end of 
public utility, for which it was made — the 
prices in these schools being quite as high as 
those charged in the numerous private schools 
of the same character in the city. The Com- 
mittee recommend that the Legislature be peti- 
‘tioned to pass a law directing the Regents to 


_ pay over to the Board of Education, the amount 


of the Literature Fund, apportioned to the city 
and county of New York, to be applied to the 
support of a free college or academy, for the 
instruction of the students who may have been 
pupils in the public schools of the city. Such 
an Institution might, doubtless, be the means of 
great good, affording the opportunities of a 
thorough education eyen to the poorest student. 
To those who are interested in the subject, we 
recommend the perusal of the report. 


Rewvrer ror Scotianp.—The sufferings of 
the Highlanders of Scotland have excited a 
movement for their relief, both in New York 
and Philadelphia. At a meeting held in the 
latter city, a Committee was appointed to pre- 
pare an Address to the p8ople of Pennsylvania 
on the subject, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract : 


«From the proceedings of a meeting held in 
Liverpool, February 1st, we learn that out of 


‘Highlands off Scotland, sixty thousand are at 
‘this moment totally destitute of food except what 
is supplied by charity; and that before the next 
‘summer arrives, the Highlands and Islands of 


dred thousand, who must receive relief from 
other hands, or perish. The potato crop, upon 
which that population is almost wholly depen- 
dent, has failed throughout Scotland. ‘The loas 
has come suddenly and unforeseen ; the High- 
lands and Islands never looked brighter and 
_greener than during the past summer ; in many 
Tocalities the blight came in a single night, and 
‘the calamity has fallen upon a population with- 
out money to buy other food. 
_ The Scottish people have been already very 
active and liberal in doing what they can for 
themselves. The amount collected up to Janu- 
‘ary the 6th, by the Free Church alone, was 
£10,500, which doubtless has been greatly in- 
creased since. A meeting, held in Glasgow, on 
the 12th of January, was worthy of the cause; 
_rank and sect were forgotten, and the one great 


view. Similar meetings have been held in other 
parts of Scotland. Large funds have been 


rally, for those suffering from famine in 
ireland and Scotland, though comparatively a 
small proportion of the amount contributed has 
been sent to Scotland. In fact, the diocesses of 
_ Kilmore and have received more fiom the 
Association of the National Club, than the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland altogether. It is 
-estimated that a million of pounds sterling would 
not more than suffice to meet the present con- 


_tingency.” 


_ Any sums of money, large or small, design- 
ed for the relief of the distress in Scotland, 
may be sent to either of the following gentle- 


_men in Philadelphia. 
_.. R. Soutter, Je. 38 N. wharves; Rev. G. W. 


une, N. W. cor. Walnut and 12th; Thom- 
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bell, 134 Walnut stsents ‘R. Bald, 4 South Tenth 


street; David Milne, 21 Church Alley; John 
Struthers, 360 Market street; S. R. Crawford, 
9 Portico Square; Dr. Gavin Watson, 26 
South Thirteenth street ; P. Notman, east side 
Broad street above Locust; A. Robertson, Spruce 
street above Eleventh ; C. Macalester, 50 Wal- 
nut street; Dr. J. K. Mitchell, S. W. cor. 11th 
and Walnat; Hugh Elliot, 9 North Fourth 
Street; William Primrose, 48 South Sixth 
street; P. McCall, 100 South Fourth street ; 
A. Symington, 364 Walnut street. Contribu- 
tions in produce may be sent to Allen Cuthbert, 
Lombard street wharf. 

In the city of New York money, in like man- 
ner, may be sent to the President or Vice-Pre- 
sidents of St. Andrew's Society, viz. Richard 
Irvin, 98 Front street; John J, Palmer, Mer- 
chants’ Bank ; and Adam Norrie, 119 Green- 
wich street; by any one of whom the funds 
will be at once remitted to the proper commit- 
tee in Edinburgh or Glasgow. 


Episcopacy.—The Rev. Mr. Trapnell, rec- 
tor of an Episcopal church in the diocese of 
Maryland, took the liberty of signifying to his 
Bishop that he was the pastor of his own 
church, and that the Bishop had no right to 
intrude upon him, and occupy his church when 
he pleased. This was construed into a griev- 
ous offence, and Mr. Trapnell was formally 
arraigned, and has been tried; and, considering 
that the Bishop was his prosecutor, his jury, 


and his judge, it was not remarkable that he} 


was found guilty. His punishment has not yet 
been announced. Now, this is an occurrence 
in the United States, in the year 1847, and yet 
we are frequently told that the genius of Epis- 
copal government admirably harmonizes with 
the spirit of republican institutions! Credat 
Judeus, non ego. 


Unirarranism.—The Christian Register, in 
noticing, in a recent publication, expressions 
significant of God’s bruising his Son, plunging 
the sword of justice into his bosom, &c. says, 
they “cannot be read without a shudder,” and 
as containing “doctrines detestable,” &c. Is 
not Unitarianism that system to which. the 
cross of Christ is an offence and stumbling- 
block? Did not Jehovah call upon the sword 
to awake against the man that was his fellow; 
and did it not please him to put Christ to grief? 
Although this was done to vindicate the justice 
of God in man’s redemption, it is a “ detestable 
doctrine” calculated to make one shudder ! 


Artuur Youne, F. R. 8.—The celebrated 
Agriculturist and writer on Agriculture, Arthur 
Young, F. R, S. about five years before his 
death, which occurred in 1820, in his 80th 
year, published a volume of selections from 
the practical works of Baxter, which he prefaces 
with the following introduction. It will be read 
with much interest, as exhibiting an important! 
testimony to the truth and value of the Chris- 
tian religion., It also adds another instance to 
the many on record, of the blessed influence of 
maternal piety and early instruction. Mr. 
Young was blind for several years before his 


death. 
The person who offers to the public such a 
work as [ have now prepared, upon a subject 


which has not formed the principal business of his 
life; vor oven during the greatest por- 


tion of it his particular attention, may be ex- 
pected to explain the motives which have in- 
duced him to step out of the usual line of his 
pursuit. In answer to any inquiry of this ten- 
dency, the collector of these sheets is ready to 
give what he hopes will be thought a candid re- 
ply. Eighteen years ago he suffered a severe 
domestic calamity, which, for the first time in 
his life, led his mind into a train of thought 
very different from all that had formed, til! 
then, his pursuits, pleasure, or occupation. For 
the first time, he began seriously to think of 
that which a Christian ought to think of every 
day of his existence—a future state. When the 
chains which tie us to this world begin to break, 
it is time to reconsider the principles of the 
religion we have professed: the heart de- 
mands consolation, and nominal Christianity 
has it not to give: for any solid comfort, we 
must drink deeper. I read much, and some 
times conversed on the subject, enough to hear 
it urged, that a man who had been publishing 
books all his life, should make an open profes- 
sion of his faith, by adding one to the number: 
in truth, I should have done this long ago, but 
found the admirable productions already before 
the public so numerous, that it appeared pre- 
sumption to publish any work confessedly in- 
ferior to those I wasin the habit of perusing. 
For my own improvement, I began very early 
in reading, to extract passages the most impres- 
sive ; but in a course of years these became so 
extended, that the idea of printing gave way to 
the conviction that such a work would be too 
expensive, and voluminous to be read. The 
works of Baxter had furnished so many of these 
passages, that I thought a selection of them 
might be useful to many readers, who had nei- 
ther the time nor the opportunity to consult the 
originals ; especially as some of these could not 
be procured but with difficulty: accordingly, all 
copied from that truly pious and excellent di- 
vine, were selected: nor was it without some 
surprise that I found them sufficient to form a 
moderate volume. If they should prove as use- 
ful to others, as [ hope and trust they have been 
to me, the reader will forgive the present intru- 
sion. 

I will not lay down the pen without most 
earnestly entreating those who are but entering 
on life, to be persuaded to pay a constant atten- 
tion to the duties of religion, especially the four 
great means of grace, prayer, public worship, 
reading the Scriptures of (ruth, and, as much as 
circumstances will permit, meditating on their 
contents. I can with truth assure such, that when 
I reflect on the various errors and miscarriages 
of my life, previous to my mind taking a serious 
turn, | am clearly convinced that I should have 
avoided many, had I listened with more submis- 
sion to the persuasion of a most valuable and 
pious mother, whorn J did not learn sufficiently 
to esteem till many years afier [ had lost her ; 
and | speak this in allusion both to temporal and 
eternal objects. In truth, there is but one prin- 
ciple that ought to govern mankind; to think, 
speak, and act in such a manner as will please 
God, and to avoid all that will offend him: not 
the supreme being, the great first cause of 


modern philosophers, but the God of Revelation.) — 


O my young friends, let me with truth assure 
you, that though I have experienced some high- 
ly flattering, and partook of many brilliant 
scenes, yet would I not exchange the consola- 
tion and hope which Christianity gives me while 
blind, and quickly descending to the grave, for 
the most pleasing moments of my former life, 
with rejuvenescence to enjoy them. 

The tranquillity of a mind gradually reposing 
in the clearest hope of a better world, is an en- 
joyment that cannot be purchased at too dear a 
rate. It is not easy, sufficiently to value the 
peaceful close of a busy life, provided that re- 
pose is founded on the bright views of Christian 
hope looking beyond the grave: the mist of 
doubts and perplexities dissipated in the meri- 


life sofiening into silence’; the delirium of plea- 
sure, and the dreams of dissipation fled, and the 
freed mind resigned to the dictates of reason ; 
the wounds of conscience cured by the balm of 
eternal love ; the heart, lacerated by the loss 
of those ence so dear to us,.in full expectation 
of a re-union never more to be broken; every an- 
gry passion hushed into peace ; the evils of life 
sunk in resignation to the divine will; the fer- 
vent desires of the renovated heart approaching| 
the verge of never-ending enjoyment; and the 
whole soul reposing on the bosom of a Saviour’s 
love. These onght to be the privileges of a on 
Christian, and will be so in proportion to the 
steadiness of his faith. May the perusal of the 
excellent Baxter contribute to increase and 
strengthen such faith, and excite such hope in 
the mind of every reader. 


New Pressyrertan Parer.— The Synod 
of Georgia agreed at their last meeting to es- 
tablish a weekly religious paper, and appointed 
a Committee to make preliminary arrangements.) 
This Committee has issued a prospectus for the 
Southern Presbyterian, to be published at Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia, edited by the Rev. Wash- 
ington Baird, and to appear when one thousand 
five hundred subscribers shall have been ob- 
tained, at three dollars per annum, A news- 
paper enterprise is much more easily commenced) 
than carried through. Calculations on paper 
of probable expenses and profits, are seldom 
realized; but we hope to see the little Southern 
barque steering clear of breakers, and outriding| 
the storms, and we might say what is equally 
dangerous, the calms it may encounter. 


Srrance Meptey.—We find a singular item 
in one of the New York daily papers, to this 
effect, that a certain young actress is regularly 
employed to sing in one of the churches, where 
idle young men are attracted to hear her exer- 
cise her vocal powers, and that recently she 
was seen in her place in the organ gallery on 
the Sabbath, singing the praises of God, as far 
at least as the outward action went, although 


- on the evening before she was seen on the stage 


of the Bowery Theatre, personating the Devil 
in some low farce! What is to be thought of 
such a mixture of the sacred with the devilish, 
and how can a church claim a primitive and 
apostolical origin, which thus depends for auxili- 
aries on the camp of Satan? Alas! for the de- 
generacy of the times. 


- 


Tuovcuts.—Heaven is as much to be de- 

sired as a refuge from our own carnal, unsanc- 
tified, and crooked tempers, as it is, asa place ol 
rest from the annoyances which arise from the 
unfriendly and unfeeling conduct of those 
around us. Hence heaven depends not only 
on a great change effected on things around us, 
but on things within us. ! 
' No one is so perfect in this world, that he 
does not need the charitable judgment of his 
fellow Christians. There are occasions when 
things are said and done by genuine Christians, 
which, were it not for the charity which think- 
eth no evil, would expose their Christian 
character to suspicion. ‘ 

When disposed to utter a harsh judgment of 
a Christian brother, it is a good rule to pause 


for a moment, look inward, and delay the judg- 
ment nmaotil eayo it may ha pro- 


nounced, honestly, sincerely, consistently. 

An earthquake, a famine, a bloody battle, call 
forth loud expressions of sympathy. ‘The mul- 
titude can comprehend the exquisiteness of those 
miseries, which fall upon the body, and crush 
it into the grave; but endeavour to impress 
them with the unspeakable horror of that doom 
into which the impenitent are by thousands 
dropping every year, and they will treat you 
with a stupid stare, or an incredulous laugh. 

In this vale of tears there is more of the sor- 
row of the world which worketh death, than of 
that godly sorrow that is connected with repen- 
tance. If a sense of sin extorted as many 
groans, as a sense of bodily pain, the world 
would be wiser and better. 

He is a happy man, in the estimation of the 


who has acquired great fame, who has unlimit- 
ed facilities for enjoying all earth’s pleasures, 
and yet it is more than probable that this esti- 
mate is wrong; but there cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt, that ‘‘happy is the man whose God is 
the Lord.” 
Some, perhaps we might say many, profes- 


for excitement, but why they do so must be ob- 
vious ; they have no spiritual appreciation of 
religious duties and enjoyments. If they lived 
in daily communion with eternity, into which 
they may at any moment enter, they would 
look down with contempt upon the carnal joys 
of the world. The utter incongruity between 
the temper of the true Christian, and the spirit 
of the formal professor may be illustrated by 
attempting to bring them into unison. Thus, 
suppose we should meet with such an entry as 
this in the diary of David Brainerd, would it not 
excite loathing and horror? In the evening 
engaged with a large promiscuous company in 
the amusement of dancing ; felt very happy, 
and retiring to rest at midnight, felt my soul re- 
joicing in God, and longing to pass through the 
dark valley of death to meet him. I have al- 
ways felt the excitement of dancing and card 
playing, peculiarly favourable to holy commu- 


start back with dismay, in reading such decla- 
rations from a professing Christian ; he would 
brand it as consummate hypocrisy. Will not 


under a similar condemnation from an infinitely 
higher authority ? 


— 


EcciestastTicaL.— The Rev. Dr. Lewis 
Green was installed on Wednesday evening, 
3d inst. as pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore, by a Committee of Pres- 
bytery. The Rev. Mr. Backus presided and 
proposed the constitutional questions ; the Rev. 
Mr. Harrison preached the sermon from Ps. 
exxxviii. 2; the Rev. Mr. Berry delivered the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Breck- 
inridge, by request of the Presbytery, delivered 
the charge to the people. 7 

At the semi-annual meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Susquehanna, in Wyalusing, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 3d ult. the Rev, Oren Brown was 


as Biddle, 50 South Third street; Quintin Camp-/ 


dian splendour of gospel truth; the storms of 


dismissed, and recommended to the Oneida As- 


world, who has come into large possessions,| 


sing Christians plead for the innocency of those 
amusements which men of the world resort to 


nion with God.” The unbeliever himself would} 


worldly conforming Christians bring themselves| 


sociation. The Rev. F. D. Ladd was received 
from the Association of Franklin and Colum- 
bia, Maine; and on the 9th ult. he was instail- 
ed_as pastor over the recently organized church 
at Silver Lake, Susquehanna county, by a com- 
mittee of Presbytery. Sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Moses Ingalls ; constitutional ques- 
lions and charge to the pastor, by the Rev. S. 
F. Colt; and the charge to the people, by the 
Rev. John G. Lowes. 


The Rev. D. J. Auld, has removed to Brew- 
ington, South Carolina, at which place corrcs- 
po ndents will please address him. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENC 

The suppression of Cracow— Manifesto of the French Demo- 

cracy—Reflections—Suppression of Religious Liberty at 

Cracow— The Pope’s Encyclical Letter—Comparison of its 

contents with the Encyclical of Gregory XVI.—A crisis 
apparently threatening the French Reformed Church, 

Mr. Editor—Our journals, for three weeks, 
have been filled with nothing but the suppres- 
sion of the free city of Cracow, for the advan- 
tage of Austria, and in contempt of the treaties 
of Viénna. It would be a departure from the 
limits I have prescribed myself, in this corres- 
pondence, were I to enlarge on the political side 
of the question. But it has a moral side, which 
deserves consideration. By playing into one 
another’s hands, for the sake of violating their 
pledged word, the great powers of the east of 
Europe have contributed much, I fear, to enfee- 
ble still more, in the popular mind, the bond, al- 
ready so relaxed, of moral principles; andl can 
scarcely comprehend, how the king of Prussia, 
whose personal piety and humanity are unques- 
tionable, has consented to participate in this 
perfidy. Undoubtedly, he justified himself to 
his conscience by the real or imaginary necessi- 
ty of the case; or rather, ason so many other oc- 
casions, the moral and religious man was merged 
in the political, We have several times noticed 
this in M. Guizot, who, without being animated 
with the religious sentiments of the king of 
Prussia, has certainly an honourable character 
and upright intentions, in the judgment of the 
world, 

This conduct of the three sovereigns has ex- 
cited the unanimous indignation of the Freoch 
press, and furnished to the radical opposition, 
reasons or pretexts, with which they have not 
failed to arm themselves. Nothing equals the 
exasperation of our radical newspapers. Above 
all, it appears in a manifesto, just issued in the 
name of two of these papers, by a committee, 
which styles itself an erecutive committee, and 
reckons in the number of its members, some de- 
pulies, and theex-ultramontane F’.de Lamennais. 
This document, which is to be translated into 
all the languages of Europe, and five hundred 
thousand copies to be published, bears the fol- 
lowing superscription: ‘The French democra- 
cy to the European democracy.” It first de- 
scribes, in no measured terms, the conduct of 
the three powers relative to Poland, from the 
partition in 1772, down to the recent violation 
of the treaty of Vienna: then, from this last act. 
as well as from the consent of the sovereigns 
themselves, it draws the conclusion, that it is 
no longer right which must decide between the 
people and kings, but force. Afterward, it in- 
vites the people to rise, and shake off their slave- 
ry. Let us quote a few sentences from this 
concluding part. 

‘*We thank you,” says the manifesto, addres- 
sing oppressors, whatever their name, despots 
or aristocrats, ‘“‘we thank you. ‘There existed 
sinister compacts, what you called treaties, in 
the shade of which lay concealed your plots 
against the human family, doomed by you to 
eternal slavery. You have torn in pieces those 
treaties. Positive right no longer exists ; and 
natural right, which guarantees life to every 
nenple, ae it dnec to erory indiwidual, yon, for 
your part, proclaim void ; the right of force is 
the only right which you acknowledge. : 

‘Let force, then, decide between you and us. 
In the irrational pride of your material power. 
which we do not fear, because we believe in the 
power of genuine right, the power of duty, you 
declare war against all nations, against society, 
which exists only by means of duty and right. 
Be it so: we accept this war. War, on those 
conditions which render it a holy war, is victory 
for us—else, God wouid not be God. 

‘* Undoubtedly, there will be martyrs; but, 
mark the advantage—after the contest, you shal! 
appear before the equally incorruptible and in- 
exorable bar of sociul justice, (sic!) There 
‘there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth; 
and there, alse, will be the pure joy, which shall 
arise in the heart of nations—the pledge of a 
happier future.... 

** Democrats of all countries—brethren, united 
in the same faith, and the same hopes—hence- 
forth, be unanimous in a course of action, which 
never pauses, never is relaxed. In the midst of 
enslaved Europe, raise the standard of freedom. 
At sight of it, let the nations start up, and by one 
unanimous effort, shake off the chains which en- 
cumber them. The hour has come for every one 
to perform his duty asa man. ‘To-day, the con- 
flict ; to-morrow, the triumph. Up, then !” 

No doubt these, as yet, are but words; bul 
who knows whether the time will not come— 
whether it may not be near—when these words 
will pass into acts? It seems difficult for me to 
believe in the permanency of peace. Without 
question, principles favourable to general peace 
are making progress in the world; but, at the 
same time, men’s passions are growing—are 
silently gathering strength—as if they were 
only waiting for an opportunity to explode. The 
radical spirit, in particular, having become more 
powerful and seductive by leaguing itself with 
the ideas of the socialists and communists, 
threaten Europe, and more especially France, 
with great calamities. What has been wit- 
nessed, of late, in the Canton de Vaud, may 
indeed be but a first attempt on the part. of the 
great ringleader of the wicked and their works. 
lt is affirmed, that in Paris alone, there are not 
fewer than eighty thousand persons, united by 
the spirit [| have just mentioned, and so strongly 
organized, that our present legislature, and the 
vigilance of our police, wink at it. What stands 
between our present tranquillity, and serious dis- 
turbances? God alone knows. Perhaps the 
life of the king only, and he is seventy-three 
years old. 

One of the first acts of the new government 
at Cracow, was the suppression of religious 
liberty. The constitution granted to the free 
city of Cracow by the three powers, while it 
maintained the Roman Catholic religion as the 
religion of the country, perpetuated the principle 
of religious liberty by its second article, in the 
following terms: * All Christian denominations 
(cultes) are free, and create no difference in 
social rights.” Without this arrangement, would 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, 
who reigned in 1815, have themselves contri- 
buted to exclude from this small State, the 
Greek religion, and the Protestant religion, 
which they professed, and of which they re- 
garded themselves as the principal representa- 
tives? ‘The proclamation of the Emperor of 
Austria, of the 11th November, relative to the 
taking possession of Cracow, only promises 
‘‘aid and protection of our holy religion,” (to 
quote the terms used in that instrument,) that is 
to say, the Roman Cathclic religion: as to re- 
ligious liberty, it is passed over in silence, and 
has thus evaporated with the treaty of the 3d 
May, 1815. | 

But the most important occurrence of the last 
fortnight, in the domain of religion, is the pub- 
lication of the Encylical Letter of the Pope. 
This document was impatiently expected for 
some time. It was thought, that, after the ex- 
ample of some of his predecessors, Pius IX. 
would address a circular letter to the Roman 


Catholic bishops, on occasion of his taking pos- 
session (tl possesso) of the metropolitan church 
of the Roman diocess, (St. John Lateran,) and 
that it might be ju from the language 
would then employ, whether the hopes of re- 
form, wfiich the first measures of his pontificate| 
had originated, were well founded or illusory ; 
or, as one of our Protestant journals expresses 
it, whether or not the court of Rome had been 
acting a farce. The Encyclical has appeared 
at last. It bears the date of 9 November, and 
was sent out, to the number of ten thousand five 
hundred copies. 

Unhappily, truth compels us to say, that 
notwithstanding the prudent reserves in which 
the new Pope envelupes himself, and notwith- 
standing the good things mixed up in his 
letter, the spirit of it, in the main, is the same 
as that of his predecessors. In particular it 
brings to mind the sad Encyclical of his im- 
mediate predecessor, Gregory XVI. published 
fourteen years ago, and to which the whole 
reign of that Pope but too well corresponded.) 
Pius IX. commenced in a manner altogether 
different from Gregory XVI.; but he appears 
already to come to a halt in that new road on 
which he had just entered. You will judge 
of this by a few extracts from the recent cir- 
cular. 

Like Gregory XVI. Pius IX. cannot suffici- 
ently deplore the present state of the Church. 
‘“‘In this lamentable age,” says he, ‘* the most 
fierce and violent. war is waged against the 
Catholic Church, by those men, joined together 
by a criminal confederacy, strangers to sound 
doctrine, who turn aside from the truth, who 
draw out of darkness every kind of monstrous 
opinions, and who, still amplifying these, endea- 
vour, as much as in them lies, to spread and 
propagate them among the people.” ‘The Pope 
enumerates the errors which he has chiefly in} 
view : these are such as attack Revelation, and, 
at the same time, such as do not recognize the 
authority to which God himself has entrusted its 
interpretation. 

To raise the chair of St. Peter in the opinion 
of the people, is the great means of salvation 
proposed by both Popes. ‘Since, where Peter 
is, there the Church is,” says Pius 1X. (who is 
still in this place, but the echo of Gregory XVI.) 
“since Peter speaks by the Roman Pontiff, 
since he ever lives and exercises judgment in 
his successors, and guarantees the truth of faith 
to those who seek it, the holy words must be 
received wholly in the sense which the Roman 
See of St. Peter, the mother and mistress (magis- 
tra) of all the’churches, has given and attributed 
to them.” | 

Pius IX. as Gregory XVI. did before him, 
opposes Bible Societies—those most insidious 
(vaferrimas) societies, ** which emulating the 
old artifice of heretics, in a vast number of 
copies, at great expense and gratuitously, dis- 
tribute the books of the divine Scriptures trans- 
lated, contrary to the most holy rules of the 
Church, into the vernacular tongues, and often ac- 
companied with perverse interpretations, among 
men of every description, even among the ignor- 
ant; not ceasing to urge them, (holy tradition, 
the doctrine of the fathers, and the authority 
of the Catholic Church being rejected,) to inter- 
pret the words of the Lord according to their 
private judgment, corrupting in this manner 
their mind, and precipitating them into the great- 
est errors,” | 

Here is another very important article—the 
marriage of the priests, ‘The celibacy of eccle- 
siastics was scarcely a settled point before the 
pontificate of Gregory VII. Even in our own 
times, resistance does not appear to have ter- 
minated. In Germany, where opinion has made 
much greater progress on this question than in 
France, the Roman Catholic clergy have been 
occupied with it for twenty years past, in Wir- 
temberg and the Grand Dutchy of Baden. Ac- 
cordingly, Gregory XVI. said in his Encyclical 
Letter: ** We wish here to excite your zeal in 


behalf of religion acainst a shameful eombina 
tion formed in regard to the celibacy of the 


priests—a combination which, you are aware, 
is in motion, and extends itself more and more ; 
some of the ecclesiastics joining their efforts for 
this purpose with those of the corrupt philoso. 
phers of our age, forgetful of their character and 
duties, and allowing themselves to be hurried 
away by the attraction of sensual pleasures to 
such a degree of licentiousness, that, in some 
places, they have been so bold as to address to 
princes, reiterated public petitions, to abolish 
this holy discipline.” This passage, with the 
exception of the last words concerning petition- 
ing the princes, is found almost in the same 
terms (presque textuellement,) in the circular of 
Pope Pius 1X. Like Gregory XVI. Pius IX. 
opposes, though in more temperate language, 
liberty of conscience, liberty of opinion, and the 
liberty of the press. Finally, like Gregory XVI. 
Pius IX. flatters himself that the secular powers 
will make common cause with the Roman 
Church. ‘* We entertain the. hope,” says he, 
‘‘that our very dear sons in Jesus Christ, the 
princes, remembering, because of their piety and 
religion, that the royal power has not been be- 
stowed upon them solely for the government of 
this world, but especially for the defence of the 
Church, and that when we support the cause of 
the Church, we also support that of their authori- 
ty and safety, so that they may rule their states} 
in peace—will, on their part, favour our wishes,| 
plans, and efforts with their concurrence and 
authority, and will defend the liberty and safety 
of the Church, so that their reign may be pro- 
tected by the hand of Jesus Christ.” Thus, to 
sum up all, the interdiction of reading the holy 
Scriptures, the celibacy of priests, the denial o! 
liberty of conscience and opinion, and conse- 
quently, liberty of knowledge (sczence,) lastly, 
censorship of the press—such are the’ desires 
and aims of that monstrous power which cannot 
forego its fixed opposition to the noble flights of 
humanity, and to the progress of knowledge 
and civilization, but by agreeing to its own an- 
nihilation (@ ne plus étre.) Pius 1X. while in- 
troducing some reforms into his own states, 
would say, with perfect sincerity, that ‘* the 
glorious acts of Gregory XVI. deserved to be 
traced in golden characters in the calendar of 


the church for the admiration of posterity;” for,), 


since he ‘repudiates. none of the principles of 
that Pope, but, on the contrary, in his turn, 
proclaims them, he is but a continuation of 
him. Positively, the Pope never fails to be a 
Papist. 

Nothing of much interest, has occurred in 
France, in the religious world, during the last 
two weeks. But, probably, important changes 
in our churches are in a process of preparation. 
The party of our religious men, which adheres| 
to an established church, and that which is for 
a separation of the church from the State, are 
speaking out still more decidedly, each accord- 
ing to its own view of the question ; and it seems 


to me, that it will be difficult for two opinions; 


so strongly opposed to one another, to remain 
long united in the same Committees, as they are 
at present, in that of the Society of Missions, 
and that of the Evangelical Society. If separa- 
tion should be the course at last adopted, a mo- 
mentary rupture will perhaps result from it; 
but I am led to think that, in process of time, 
this separation will contribute to the benefit of 
both parties, by permtting them to labour with 
more liberty. Meanwhile, it is a question of 
serious importance. . May it please the Lord to 
decide it himself, and for his own glory! * * * 


- 


IGNORANCE. 


Ignorance of the purity of God, of the extent 
and spirituality of his law, and of the total de- 
pravation of their own hearts, is that which 
makes any persons commence Arians or Socin- 
ians. Were they duly convinced of sin, they 
would need no other arguments to convince them 


that the Saviour, whose blood is able to expiate 
its guilt, is and must be very God.— Haweis. 


A STRANGER’S IMPRESSIONS. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. Editor—Residing at present near the 
metropolis of New England, and having some 
‘opportunities of observing matters of interest 
here, | avail myself of permission to use your 
columns, to offer some sketches of things in this 
section of our country. Ordinarily, indeed, 
letters from any part of one’s own land cannot 
be expected to vie with such as you often re- 
ceive from abroad, yet, as this region is some- 
what remote from most of your readers, and 
has so much in the character, habits, and insti- 
tutions of its people to engage attention, even if 
already often described; some account of them 
may not, perhaps, be unacceptable, coming from a 
Presbyterian, sojourning for a time in a country 
where Presbyterianism, properly so called, can 
scarcely be said to exist. The city of Boston, 
of which our Eastern neighbours are so justly 
proud, is, without doubt, the fairest type of New 
England civilization ; it exerts so wide an influ- 
ence on the whole of the Eastern states, and is 
so much more of a great city than other towns 
in this part of the union, that it is scarcely a 
figure of speech to regard it as the capital, not 
merely of Massachusetts, but of the whole Yan- 
kee domain. An acquaintance with this place, 
therefore, 1s, to a considerable degree, a key to 
knowledge of the whole country through which 
its influence extends. Nor can this be said of 
every capital ; witness the city of Philadelphia, 
which certainly exercises a very disproportion- 
ate influence upon the great State of which it is 
the chief town; one might think that there town 
‘and country strove to see how dissimilar they 
could be, so wide is the difference between the 
interior and the mother city. The first thing 
that strikes one, coming here from the South, 
or from the middle states, is the degree of the 
difference observable in the manners of the peo- 
ple. Some difference, of course, one looks for; 
you see it sufficiently marked, in places distant 
from each other scarce a hundred miles respec- 
tively, in Philadelphia compared with Baltimore, 
or with New York; but comparing Boston with 
either of those places, the change is very great- 
ly more apparent; and unless one reflects on 
the causes of it, so great a diversity must seem 
to him very strange, among a people speaking 
the same language, submitting to the same go- 
vernment, and professing the same religion. 
One of the most prominent traits of the Yankee 
character, is the spirit of independence ; this, I 
take it, lies at the foundation of most of their 
other qualities ; and from this source springs 
that which is most admirable among them, and 
in its perversion also, that which is less worthy 
of regard, or even deserving of censure. This 
spirit. is seen in the very children, and if, at 
times, it be pushed too far, and hinder’ the 
growth of other principles not less important, 
still it cannot be blamed for running into that 
vain self-confidence and arrogant disdain of 
others, with which the independence of the South 
is sometimes charged; but, on the contrary, it 
seems to be founded on a just estimate of their 
own powers, which, while it ensures a proper 
self-respect, secures also a due respect for others. 
The shrewdness and general intelligence of this 
people has not, I think, been overrated. ‘The 
former, some think, ** runs in the blood ;” and 
if so, we need not wonder at the sons, when we 
remember how the fathers, more than once, 
outwitted their oppressors, who were not less 
crafty than cruel. As to the latter, it is the just 
boast of this country, even though much re 
mains to be done, as we may see herealter; and 
comes, in great measure, from the admirable 
provisions made for the education of the whole 
people. But if the Yankees are remarkable for 
their cleverness, they are not less so, generally, 
for.a civil and obliging disposition; so far as I 
have acquaintance with them, and from consid- 
erable intercourse in Boston and its vicinity, | 
would say, that few places are more character- 
ized by the exercise of the virtue of common 
civility. This, perhaps, is the more observable 
from the fact that, as a people, they have less 
of outward grace of manner than their Southern 
brethren, even in the most polished circles ; for, 
while their good sense saves them from awk- 
wardness, a certain plainness of address and ge- 
neral deportment is peculiar to them; and it is 
easy to see that, although works of taste and 
art receive as much attention here, if not more, 
than in any part of the union, the muses are 
served with a devotion that leaves but little for 
the graces. This disposition to show kindness 
in the general intercourse between man and 
man, is very common among all classes of peo- 
ple: and one might say that the Yankees have 
a right to be inquisitive, for, if it be true that 
they ask a great many questions, it is but fair 
to admit that they answer a great many. No 
where are people so generally obliging in giving 
information, and many customs here are worthy 
of general imitation, by which the convenience 
and comfort of strangers is greatly promoted. 
The hospitality of the Bostonians is justly cele- 
brated ; it is not, indeed, nor could it well be, 
of the same sort as that which distinguishes the 
far South; but, compared with most other of 
our large cities, it appears to me there is greater 
freedom accorded to strangers, and people give 
themselves more trouble to entertain them. - 

Although one meets here less of display in fur- 
niture and equipage, than in New York or 
Philadelphia, in certain things great luxury is 
seen, and that in forms that are less general at 
the South—engravings, paintings, and statuary, 
and all rare and curious things that are the de- 
light of virtuosi and connoisseurs, with libraries 
whose elegant exterior is only excelled by the 
choiceness and richness of their contents, are 
the things with which people of wealth adorn 
their dwellings here. Such things, of course, 
are common enough in all large cities ; but Bos- 
ton seems to excel in them, and a more elevated 
and refined taste than that of her citizens, in 
such matters, is, perhaps, not to be found on this 
-Side of the water. I have spoken of devotion to 
the muses ; from the nature of the case, this is 
limited to a class; but itis here a large one, and 
its influence is seen beyond its own limits. The 
great mass of the people, doubtless, are more 
absorbed in money-getting than in the pursuits 
of literature, and pay homage much oltener to 
Plutus, than to the tuneful nine. The enter- 
prise of the Yankees in the pursuit of wealth, and 
their success in acquiring it, are too well known 
to need comment; but they greatly err, who 
think New Englanders incapable of any thing 
higher than that. ‘The general diffusion of in- 
telligence is the best disproof of such a notion, 
and it has been well remarked by one of their 
authors, Mr. Whittier, (in one of the cleverest 
books that ever issued from the American press*) 
that, ** beneath the outward mask and habitude 
of the New England character, there is a spirit- 
ual activity—an under-current of intense earnest 
thought—an infinity of belief—a capacity for 
faith in its most transcendental possibilities.” 
This it is that gives the impulse to the literary 
cultivation found here, and makes Boston what 
she well deserves to be styled, the Athens of 
America. Nor are any mere outward. facilities 
of knowledge that which gives her this pre- 
eminence. Libraries, and stores of books, 
schools, colieges, and universities ; these are but 
the means, and, unless rightly used, can never 
yield the fair harvest of a wholesome, sustaining 
literature, Great as are her advantages in these, 
and unrivalled in some respects, they by no 
means so far surpass those of other places as to 
account for her superiority. That superiority 
is seen in three things: Ist. Among the whole 
body of what are commonly called educated 
people, there is a greater thirst for knowledge, 
and a higher estimate of it, for its own sake. 
2d. There are more men who make literature a 
profession, and many more who combine its 


* The Supernaturalism of New England, by J. 
G. Whittier. 


pursuit with that of other matters ; more in pro- 
portion to the population, and more positively, 
than in any other of the great centres of civili- 
zation in this country. 3d. There is among 
scholars here a much higher standard of culti- 
vation thaa among the learned men of any other 
part of the country, and, in saying this, let me 
not be understood to represent them as superior in 
all kinds of literary cultivation to other American 
literati; there are modes of thought and of ex- 
pression, there are styles of scholarship and de- 
partments of knowledge, in which they are 
unquestionably inferior to the men of letters of 
a more southern latitude, but as a general thing 
learned taste and acquirement have reached a 
higher elevation and refinement, than elsewhere 
in the new world. In illustration of the first 
position, [ would refer to the eagerness with 
which opportunities are embraced of acquiring 
information, by the use of all those means now 
so generally employed for bringing the results 
of science before the popular mind. One of the 
most common of these is that of lectures, and in 
them this region abounds, and they are often of 
no ordinary character. ‘The courses that now 


‘attract most attention are what are called the 
Lectures of the Lowell Institute. This is a 
‘plan of diffusing knowledge which is probably 
without a parallel in this country, and in some 
features of it, in the world. Not long since Mr. 
Lowell, a wealthy citizen of Boston, died, leav- 
‘ing a large amount, more thun two hundred 
‘thousand dollars, in the hands of a trustee, the 
interest of which is to be appropriated to ob- 
taining courses of lectures from the most emi- 
‘nent scholars in the various branches of know- 
ledge, to be delivered before the citizens of 
| Boston, and to which admission is gratuitous, 
2 certain number of tickets, however, being 
issued, for which those who enter their names 
must draw. ‘The courses are generally given 
twice, in the afternoon and in the evening, so 
‘that in this way.a very large number of people 
have an opportunity of attending, and from what 
I have seen, should suppose that upwards of 
‘three thousand persons have attended some of 
the courses. One on natural history, delivered 
by Professor Agassiz of Switzerland, one of the 
first naturalists of the day, | had the pleasure 
of attending this winter, from which I derived 
much instruction, and his performance was es- 
teemed by scientific men to be of the first order. 
No provision is made in this admirable bequest, 
for the erection of any buildings, in which the 
lectures are to be given ; but suitable rooms are 
hired for the purpose, and thus the whole fund 
employed goes to secure the proper intellectual 
'pabulum. Might it not have been much better 
had Mr. Girard disposed of some of his vast 
wealth in this way, rather than as he did? 
Bishop Potter, of Philadelphia, delivered a course 
before this Institute this winter, on natural the- 
ology, which was highly praised. Thé Rev. 
Dr. Hopkins also gave one last winter, on the 


— 


published. So much for lectures here, and the 
popular taste for knowledge. Much might be 
said in illustrating the two remaining statements 
made above, respecting literary cultivation here 


about manners and literature, and [| will rest 


here. In my next [ will give some account of 
religious matters. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 


The following letter from the pastor of a small 
church in Clark county, Indiana, acknowledging 
the receipt of aid from the Church. Extension 
Committee, will, we think, be interesting to our 
readers. It shows very clearly the importance 
of this object, and how much good may be done 
in this way, by even a small amount of aid 
timely given. We do most earnestly desire 
that our churches would endeavour to under- 
stand this subject better. If they would only 
suffer themselves calmly and dispassionately to 
look at the matter, we think they would_see its 
importance, and be more ready to lend their aid. 
By your kind and timely aid you have en- 
abled us to complete our house of worship, leav- 
ing no debt, which I am persuaded would not 
have been done, except for your assistance, for 
many years tocome. It is with great pleasure 
| state to you, that our prospects seem very 
much better since getting our house comfortably 
seated. Our congregations are large, much in- 
creased, and the brethren seem greatly encour- 
aged. Our house of worshipis a neat frame 
building, substantially built, and painted. Whole 
cost, a little under one thousand dollars. We 
are greatly indebted for the friendly aid we have 
received from the Church through you. 
I view the Church extension scheme with in- 
creasing interest. [ts importance in our Wes- 
tern country, cannot be too highly estimated. 
With a little encouragement, many will build 
houses of worship, who, without such aid, would 
not have done it for years to come. Others will 
be induced to complete houses, which but for 
this would never have been completed. But I 
will not attempt to enumerate advantages, for 
of these you are already fully aware, Our 


larly to this object in time to come. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINISTERS PRAYING FOR ONE ANOTHER. 


last number of the Biblical Repertory, contains 
the following paragraph on the subject of min- 
isters praying for one another. ‘The prayers 
offered in public by one minister for another 
who is present, contribute seldom to edification. 
Their strong tendency to suggest to the hearer 
not unfrequently the idea of a fraternal compli- 
ment, andcommonly aclassof thoughts, not readi- 
ly assimilated to the spiritual frame of a devout 
worshipper, renders them a very delicate part of 
the matter of supplication. Jt would, we are 


of the people, that this part of our public pray- 
ers, ifeonsidered worthy of being retained, should 
be conceived with wise reference to the devo- 


contemplate the minister in his public and min- 
isterial relations only; and should be short.” 
The whole essay on the subject of public prayer, 
is instructive, and like that in the preceding 
number on ‘Forms of Public Worship,” abounds 
in admirable suggestions to which we would di- 
rect the attention of those especially who are 
called to lead officially in the public services of 
religion. But the paragraph which we have 
selected, animadverts upon an evil, as we must 
call it, that ought to be abated, not less for gen- 
eral edification, than from a regard to the sen- 
sibilities of those who are most exposed to suf- 
fer it. We would speak with becoming reverence 
on this solemn subject, and with due respect for 
those excellent brethren who are given to this 
species of intercession, and yet we cannot but 
regard it as an error in judgment, and in nine 
cases out of ten, an exhibition of exceedingly 
bad taste. The late Dr. Wilson, we are told, 
was accustomed to request ministers when-in 
the pulpit with him, notto pray for him. Weonce 
thought it strange, and one of his eccentricities of 
doubtful tendency, and yet we have been brought 
by our own experience to think very much in 
this matter, as he did. It has been our lot to 
suffer many such inflictions in the various forms 
of personal compliment, recital of our labours 
and success, or thanksgiving for what God had 
done by us or through us, &c. while we stood 
in the rear of the well meaning and excellent 
brother, feeling any thing but the spirit of de- 
votion, and blushing at once for his sake and 
our own. 

Another practice, akin to this, is the offering 
up of prayer for a minister by his “ locum 
tenens,” or substitute, providentially called 
‘a on account of the pastor’s sudden, though 
trifling indisposition. It has so happened, that 


}your correspondent has been occasionally detain- 


evidences of Christianity, which has since been , 


in the East, but enough has now been offered | 


church will be quite willing to contribute regu- 


An excellent article on Public Prayer, in the © 


sure, accord with the sense of propriety in most - 


tional use and benefit of the Assembly; should 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


ed from his pulpit by some slight tempora 
ailment, a:cold or hoarseness perhaps, that 

not reached the ear of the congregation, who were 
at once informed, and frightened bye string of lu- 
gubrious *petitions, as if it were problematical’ 
whether their pastor had not cometo illness. | 
We hopethat we do not use too much “lightness” 
in this grave matter, but it is one of the minor 
infirmities, and indiscretions of pot a few of our 
ministerial. brethren, which need only be men- 
tioned, we trust, to have it greatly modified, at 
least, if not wholly corrected. Versum Sar. 


For the Presbyterian. 
- ‘THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS. 


We are by no means to understand that while] 


the Apostle Pat! bound himself tg know only 
‘« Christ and him crucified,” there was any want 
of variety in his preaching of the gospel. The 
Episties he has written, prove that he “kept 
back nothing that was profitable ;” that he shun-' 
ned not to declare the whole counsel of God. 
When he says, we preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied, he does not mean that he proclaimed the 
dignity and divinity of Christ, and the wonders} 
his atonement, to the exclusion of all other 
topics. As illustrated by facts, and by the gos- 
pel itself, his meaning rather is, that he regarded 
the doctrine of the atonement of Christ as the 
reat central doctrine of the gospel: a doctrine 
so imporiant in its own character, and in its 
bearing upon all the other doctrines of the gos- 
pel, that rightly to understand and enforce it, is 
rightly to understand and enforce all the rest. 
Like the axis of a wheel, all the other parts 
point to it, rest upon it, and revolve around it. 
And like as, if the axis be not placed in the ex- 
act centre, the motion of the wheel must be 
wavering, uneven and difficult, just in proportion 
to the error from the centre ; so it is that just in 
proportion to the erroneous ideas entertained of 
the doctrine of the atonement, of its importance’ 
and position in the gospel system, will be the 
eccentricity, unwholesomeness and danger of 
the ministrations of any one who preaches. to 
men. 

The Apostle preached the full gospel, but he 
regarded every doctrine as more or less inti- 
mately connected with the cross of Christ. He 
preached Christ when he preached the doctrines 
intrusted to him by the Lord; or when the: 
truths he preached rested upon the doctrines of 
the cross, or were illustrated by them. But 
men may preach the truth from the Bible, and 
yet be justly liable to the charge of pervertin 
the gospel. It is not enough that a man say tie 
truth; he should speak forcible, seasonable, and 
distinctive truth; and truth in its various as- 
a The gospel is the work of God’s grace, 

as its important and its minor features as truly 
as the kingdom of nature. It is true there is a 
sun in the heavens; it is true also that there is 
a cherry tree in my garden; and God made 
them both; and “the works of the Lord are 
great, sought out of all them that take pleasure 
therein.” But who will pretend that it is just as 
important for every man to know the existence 
al. of that cherry tree, as to know thal 
has placed the sun in the firmament to give 
light to the children of men? It is true, and we 
have no wish to disparage the truth, or under- 
rate its importance, that Paul preached at Co- 
rinth, and that he lefi his cloak at Troas. But 
who will pretend to say that these truths are as 
important to the souls of men as that other truth 
that Jesus died on Calvary? And though none 
may be chargeable with so wide extremes, yet 


it is precisely in this thing—prominently pre-| . 


senting the less distinctive features of the gos- 
pel, and passing lightly over or denying the 
great doctrines of the cross; praising the cherry 
tree, which may be right enough, but forgetting 
the sun, though it gives light and benefits to ten 
thousand trees. It is just thus that some men 
unpardonably preach a perverted gospel. Not 
so the Apostle. He preached Christ and him 
crucified, and in so connected a manner, and in 
such proportion as could not fail to throw a flood 
of light over the attributes and claims and works 
of God, and upon the whole character and ne- 
cessities and natures of men. L. W. 


— 


LATE MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


At the monthly meeting in Park street church, 
Boston, on Sabbath evening, 28th ult. afier 
devotional exercises, the Rev. Mr. Treat said, 
Since the meeting last month, a number of let- 
ters have been received from the Sandwich! 
Islands. In the district of Ewa more than two 
hundred have been admitted to the church from 
January to August, 1846. Animportant change 
has been made by the govérnment in the mode} 
of supporting the common schools. Heretofore 
the people of each district have paid one-half, 
and the government one-half; but now the 
whole expense is to be defrayed from the public! 
treasury. A Minister of [Instruction has been 
appointed, who devotes his whole time to the 
department of education. 

From China, and from Ceylon, Madura, and 
Ahmednuggur, in India, the intelligence was 
represented as very encouraging. In Southern 
India, the same desire to receive Christian in- 
struction which has been heretofore reported, 
continues to show itself. - 

The missionary schools at Ooroomiah were 
dismissed last autumn on account of the cholera, 
which carried terrible desolation with it. At 
Tabriz, in Persia, nearly one-tenth of the whole 
population died. At Ooroomiah the destruction 
was about in the same proportion. Very great 
prosperity has attended the labours of the mis- 
sionaries at Ooroomiah, for a year past, and a 
very large proportion of the members of the 
schools, and of the people generally, have ap- 
‘parently imbibed in an unusual degree the spirit 
of the gospel. The lads and young men of the 
schools have for some months employed them- 
selves as very zealous missionaries in ‘the vil- 
lages of the Nestorians. When the schools 
‘were dismissed, and the scholars returned to 
their native villages and their parents, they, in 
true primitive style, went every where preach- 
ing the word. With the concurrence of the 
people, they notified meetings for solemn fast- 
ing and prayer, that the scourge of the pesti- 
lence might be withdrawn from theland. They 
took a very active part in these fasts, and went 
about among the sick as good pasiors, giving 
aid, temporal and spiritual, to the extent of their 
ability. When the cholera subsided and the 


schools reassembled, to the ulter astonishment 
of every body, not one of the missionaries, nor 
any member of the schools had been touched 
by the disease. Here is a wonder, greater than 
ever was wrought by old bones or old coats. 
It was wrought by that kind Providence which 
needs no such helps in its great works of uni- 
versal and minute benevolence. ‘The number 
of deaths in Ooroomiah is reported at one thou- 
sand. At Tabriz six thousand died in three 
weeks. A heavy fall of snow, four feet deep 
in some places, occurred in the province of 
OQoroomiah as early as November. This un- 
usual event seems to have been specially desig- 
nated to arrest the cholera. The translation of 
the New Testament into modern Syriac, the 
common language of the Nestorians, has just 
been completed. The Old Testament will soon 
be given to the people in the same language. 
The young converts in the two seminaries ap- 
pear very well; and they are exerting a good 
influence upon all around them. 

The intelligence from the Mission to the Ar- 
menians, io Turkey, is of the same general cha- 
racter as heretofore. The churches at Ada 
Bazar and Nicomedia continue to prosper. The 
number of members in the latter is reported at 
twenty, and others will be admitted very soon. 
At Constantinople there are indications of a re- 
vival of religion. Im the female seminary 
eleven have recently given evidence of a change 


the Armenian Congregation, there has been 


unusual seriousness. | 
- The mission to Syria evidently needs to be 
reinforced. At several points there seems to be 
8 preparation for missionary labour. The Pro- 
testants at Hasbeya still experience much per- 
secution and suffering ; but the missionaries are 
confident that the ultimate issue will be favour- 
able. (Three members of this little band are 
now in the seminary at Abeiah, preparing for 
future usefulness. | 

The trial of Dr. King, in Greece, is still de- 
ferred ; and it is not certain that it will ever take 
place, The civil government would gladly dis- 
pense with it, if they could. Dr. King is pur- 
suing his course undisturbed. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Hampven Sipney Cottecr.—At a meeting 
of the Trustees of Hampden Sidney College, 
Virginia, on the 3d of March, Mr. Charles 
Martin, of Ohio, was elected to the Professor- 
ship of Ancient Languages. 


A Comer.—A Telescopic Comet was dis- 
covered from the Cambridge Observatory about 
seven o’clock March 5th, by Mr. G. P. Bond, 
in the constellation Andromeda, near the star 
18 Andromeda, its approximate place. AR 23h. 
36m. North Dec. >< 50 deg. 0 min. Its daily 
motion, chiefly in declination, is about a degree 
and a half south. Cambridge Observatory. 
— Boston Transcript. ~ 


Missronary Saute Sroxen.—Whale ship 
Corvo, at Stonington, spoke about January 2d, 
lat. 26 South, long. 27 10 West, ship Flavio, 
Crocker, forty-eight days from Boston, for Mad- 
ras and Calcutta. The Flavio had experienced 
a hurricane November 24th, by which she lost 
part of bulwarks and two thousand gallons of 
water. ‘The ship leaked considerab] y—all well 
on board. This ship has on board as passen- 
gers, Dr. Scudder and other missionaries, bound 
to Madras.— Boston Atlas. 

Tue Pore 1n tHe Putrir.—We see it stated 
that the present Pope very recently preached a 
sermon in one of the churches of Rome, and 
that he intends to repeat such services occasion- 
ally in the church of St. John Lateran. Some 
one has said that it is the first time that such a 
thing as the preaching of a Pope has occurred 
in about three hundred years. This is a mis- 
take. Lambertini, who was elected Pope in 
1740, and took the name of Benedict XVI. was 
also a preacher. In some respects the present 
Pope resembles him. Benedict was so tolerant, 
and withal so little addicted to mere forms, that 


on the force under his command, near Saltillo. 


he obtained the distinction of being called ‘The 
Protestant Pope.” Evangelist. 

1n THE Unrrep Statrs.—There 
are in the United States, seven thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-three regular Baptistchurch- 
es, with five thousand seven hundred and fifiy- 
one ordained ministers, one thousand and sixty- 
five licensed preachers, and six hundred and 
fifty-five thousand five hundred and thirty-six 
communicants. Including the Anti-Mission, Sev- 
enth-Day, Free-Will Baptists, &c. there are thir- 
teen thousand six hundred and twenty-three 
churches, eight thousand two hundred and eigh- 
ty-seven ordained ministers, and one million 
seven hundred and nineteen communicants. The 
regular Baptists have fourteen colleges, eight 
theological schools, twenty weekly religious 
newspapers, eleven monthly, and three quarter- 
ly periodicals. 


Dear anp Dums.—The annual report of the 
New York Institution for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, shows that the.total number of 
pupils is 204, of whom 117, are males, and 91 
females. The beneficiaries of the State are 60 
in number ; those of New York city 16, of the 
State of New Jersey 7, and private patients 19. 
The remaining 6 are supported by the Institu- 
tion. The annual receipts have been $61,039.- 
23, and the disbursements $67,421.58. 

An Astronomicat Pun.—When Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton announced to the Royal Irish 
Academy his discovery of the central sun—the 
star round which our orb of day and his plane- 
tary attendants revolve—a waggish member 
exclaimed, “‘ What! our sun’s sun! why, that 
must be a grand sun.” 


Tue Sansata.—The proprietors ofjthe East- 
ern railroad from Boston, have resolved hence- 
forth to run no cars on Sundays, in consequence’ 
of the late discontinuance of the Sabbath mail 
on that rout by the Postmaster General. 

FemaLte Warriors.—Rev. Mr. Duncan, an 
English Missionary in Africa, recently made an 
exploring tour from Cape Coast to Whydah, 
thence nearly North through the Dahomey 
country. Among the strange things which he 
saw, ““was a_ review of six thousand female 
troops, well armed and accoutred.” 

Tue Repwoop Lisrary, Newrort, New 
Jersey.—This Institution is tocelebrate, shortly, 
its hundredth anniversary. A literary company 
was formed in Newport, in the year 1730, 
which continued until 1747, when it was en- 
larged, and the present Redwood Library Com. 
pany was formed out of the old association, with 
additional members, who petitioned the General 
Assembly for a Charter of Incorporation, which 
was granted in August, 1747, by the name of 
the Redwood Library Company. Abraham 
Redwood, of the company, gave a donation of 
five hundred pounds sterling to be invested in 
books, and Henry Collins presented the com- 
pany with the land on which the edifice now 
stands; the present building was erected in 1748. 
The plan of the building was drawn by Peter 
Harrison. ‘The Redwood Library has received 
a liberal patronage, and contains a great many 
rare and very valuable works. About twelve 
years ago, the King of England presented the 
Company with a very valuable work called the 
Dooms Day Book, and many other ancient laws 
of England. ; 


addressed a letter to the Lord Chancellor of 
England, invoking his opposition to attempted 
changes in the church laws, which propose to 
give more power to the Bishops over the clergy. 
He says that there is no class of men in .Chris- 
tendom placed in greater jeopardy, and more 
abject slavery, than the evangelical clergy of 
the Church of England; and that if the con- 
templated changes are persisted in, probably as 
many as 4000 will leave the Church.— Puritan. 


Porrery 1n Hayti.—Rev. Mr. Graves, editor 
of the Christian Reflector, in a letter in that 
journal, gives the following information in refer- 
ence to the Roman Catholic religion in [layti. 
We should suppose that in no other country in 
the world is Popery thus circumstanced: The 
Haytien Catholics refuse any allegiance what- 
ever tothe Pope of Rome. They regard the 
Papal authority as opposed to their national and 
civil liberty; and, in consistency with their re- 
publican principles, they allow of no arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, or other church digni- 
taries, save the single order of priests; and of 
the appointing or deposing of these the Presi- 
dent claims the right and power. The Roman 
Catholic religion is, therefore, not only recog- 
nized by the government as the state religion, 
but is subject to legislative regulations and exe- 
cutive authority. Protestantism has thus one 
decided advantage over Romanism, for entire 
toleration is granted; and with the internal 
regulations of Protestant churches, and the con- 
duct of their ministers, there is no governmental 
interference. 

PROTESTANTISM IN Evrope.—In a late letter 
from St. Petersburg, Dr. Baird says that in Den- 
mark, (with a population of 2,250,000) there are 
1800 Protestant ministers, and four Catholic 
priests. In Norway, among a population of 
1,250,000, between 350 and 400 Protestant 
ministers, and not one Roman Catholic church. 
In Sweden, whose population is 3,250,000, there 
are 2500 Protestant ministers, one Roman Ca- 


in their feelings : four were previously gperqees 
of religion. In the seminary at Bebek, and in 


‘tered to the mountains. 


Secesston.—Dr. Holloway has 


‘the selection of a rout to epening Tet, or some 


tholic church, and two priests. So that in these 


‘ 


four Scandinavian countries, whose united popu- 
lation surpasses eight millions, there are about 
5774 Protestant ministers, and six Roman 
tholic churches and seven priests. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Resignation or Genera Benron.—The Hon.. 
Thomas H, Benton, recently appo'nted a Major-| 
General in the Army of the United States, tendered 
his resignation of that office to the President of the, 
United States on the 10th inst. The cause of his 


resignation is said to be the refusal of the Presi- 


dent to recall Generals Scott, Taylor, Patterson, 


and the other Generals from Mexico, and appoint 
General Benton Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
in Mexico, 


From tHe Seat oe Wan.—An arrival at New 


Ca- 2 place, 


Orleans brings accounts from Tampico to the 20th 
of February. Gen. Scott arrived at Tampico on 
the previous day, 19th ult. He was in excellent 
health, and his arrival had created much excite- 
ment. He has gone to work in good earnest, in 
regulating affairs at Tampico; and has placed that 
city under martial law, and made other whole- 
some arrangements in order to facilitate the future 
movements of the troops concentrated at that point. 
—He had issued orders to punish all crimes com- 
mitted by Mexicans or Americans not provided for 
by the army clause, after trial by a military com- 
mission, according to the laws of the United States. 

Mr. Lumsden, of the New Orleans Picayune, 
writes from Tampico on the 18th ult. that he has 
seen a Ictter from a Mexican officer to a friend, 
dated San Luis, February 9, which stated that Santa 
Anna was to march on Saltillo preparatory to at- 
tacking Monterey. Gen. Urrea, with 5000 troops, 
was at Victoria, and intended soon to march upon 
Matamoras. Both these attacks, the writer antici- 
pated, must prove successful, and says we will give 
the Yankees hot work in the North while they are 
marching upon Vera Cruz. ‘The writer is private 
secretary to Santa Anna. 

It was reported at T’ampico, that Vera Cruz had 
been evacuated by order of Santa Anna, and the 
Mexican troops marched to the interior. 

Gen. Taylor had received information from 
Gen. Wool, in January last, that from certain 
movements of the enemy, he anticipated an attack 


Gen. Taylor lost no time in reinforcing Gen. Wool, 
and arrived at Saltillo with Briggs’ and Thom- 
as’ batteries and the Second Mississippi regiment 
on the 2d February. He has taken possession of 


Aqua Nueva, and all the troops are to go there,| 


with the exception of a few who remain in town. 
There was no doubt that Gen. Minon would yet 
cause considerable trouble. Gen. ‘Taylor is very 
much in want of light troops. Hs force at Saltillo 
would exceed six thousand men. Many believed 
that when the Mexicans found him in such force, 
the idea of an attack would be abandoned. 

Santa Anna had issued another address at Sal- 
tillo, saying he would fight or die—and appealed to 
the patriotism of his soldiers to sustain him in the 
coming shock of arms. It was reported that he had 
engaged General ‘T'aylor, but the latter was not be- 
lieved at Tampico. 

The force now at Monterey, does not exceed 
5000 troops. 

Gen. ‘Taylor has succeeded in arresting two 


Mexican rancheros, who are charged with the 
murder of Lieut. Ritchie. 

Much apprehension was felt at Matatmoras of an 
attack by Gen. Urrea, who is understood to be on 
this side of the mountains with four thousand men, 
two thousand of them not to be surpassed by any 
in the Mexican service—the remainder are ran- 
cheros. Colonel Drake, commanding at Mata- 
moras, has provided muskets and ammunition for ci- 
tizens in case of an attack, and has sent to Point 
Isabel for several pieces of ordnance. 


From Brazs.—The steam propeller Washing- 
ton arrived at New Orleans on the 26th ult. from 
the Brazos, which she left on the 23d. General 
Butler was a passenger ; he was suffering so much 
from his wound as to entirely disable him for active 
service. A letter from the Brazos, under date of 
the 22d ult. published in the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, says that Gen. ‘Taylor is busy making water- 
tanks, and collecting train wagons aud pack mules. 
The enemy had left that part of the country for 
parts unknown, but supposed in the direction of 
Vera Cruz. Gen. Worth’s division had all em- 
barked, with the exception of the dragoons and 
the light artillery batteries. Gen. Worth had 
sailed a day or two previous in the steamer Edith. 


Battle of El Paso.—An extra from the office of 
the St. Louis Republican, issued on the 26th of 
February, brings more detailed accounts of the 
fight on Christmas day, near El Paso del Norte, be- 
tween Col. Doniphan’s detachment from Santa Fe 
and a body of Mexicans. These accounts confirm 
the reports previously received by way of Mexico, 
except the exaggeration of Joss of men. The 
Americans, with a greatly inferior force, without 
loss, defeated the Mexicans, who had thirty killed 
in the engagement. The battle occurred on Christ- 
mas day. ‘T’he Mexicans stood but the one fire 
from our unerring marksmen. ‘They broke ranks 
and scattered in confusion, leaving thirty killed on 
the field. Doniphan had about six hundred men 
with him, and they report that there were twelve 
hundred Mexicans. None of the Americans were 
killed—seven were wounded. Col. Doniphan en- 
tered El Paso on the 28th of December, and took 
possession without resistance. ‘lhe military force 
which he met on the 25th, and defeated, had scat- 
There bas been a great 
deal of sickness in the American army, which was 
very fatal—fever of a typhoid character was sweep- 
ing them off daily. Out of Price’s whole regiment, 
there were not three hundred men able to perform 
duty. A portion of his regiment, however, was in 
the mountains, and this account has reference to 
those in Santa Fe. Doniphan’s regiment had been 
much more healthy. Col. Doniphan, according to 
the last accounts, was on his way to Chihuahua, 
and fears are expressed that he will be beaten at 
that place. He had learned that Gen. Woo! is not 
marching on that place, and intends taking it with 
his regiment and one hundred and twenty-five of 
the battallion of artillery, with four six pounders, 
and two twelve pound howitzers. The intelli- 


ted States Marshall,and ex- Mayor of Galvestoa, died 


T’he change of policy will without doubt prove 


gence from Chihuahua received through Santa Fe, 
says there are no Mexican troops at that place, 
though numbers are believed to be in the neigh- 
bourhood. But intelligence from the Mexican 
sources mentions the departure from Durango of 
Col. Heredia, with seven hundred men and two 
pieces of artillery, for Chihuahua. Hearing of the) 
action at E] Paso, he had hurried forward with his 
cavalry to take command of the Government forces 
there. It is quite probable, therefore, that a furce 
of considerable amount will be ready to resist Doni- 
phan if he should proceed as far as he contemplated. 


The Attack on Vera Cruz.— An _ impression 
prevails at ‘T'ampico that this event would occur on 
the 20th instant. A correspondent of the ‘Tribune 
says the city of Vera Cruz, containing some seven 
thousand inhabitants, and walled in with a rampart 
constructed of coral and mud, is seated directly 
upon the strand, a low sandy beach, swelling slow- 
ly into ranges of hillocks of sand, which flank the 
city inland, and seem to break up the surface en- 
tirely between the mountains (which rear their lofty 
heads heavenward in the distance of some thirty or 
forty miles,) and the sea. The intermediate espace 
is poisoned with swarms of stagnant pools and 
marshes, which engender the fatal miasma, so de- 
structive to life during the rainy seasons. 


Tue Paut Jones Biti.—The Nationai Iptelli- 
gencer thus describes the fate of the bill for the re- 
hef of the heirs of John Paul Jones—that ts, award- 
ing to them certain prize moneys. “The bill did 
pass both houses of Congress, was signed by the 
presiding officers of the two houses, and was sup- 
posed to have been signed by the President of the 
United States, to whom it was sent, but, not hav- 
ing been returned by him, the next morning it 
was upon search found on the floor of the Senate 
chamber without the President’s signature, and it 
has of course not become a Jaw. ‘This is indeed a 
singularly hard case. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that under the circumstances of this mere ac- 
cident, the re-enactment of the bill by the two 
houses will be considered no more than a matter of| 
form, as it would be but cominon justice, and will 
be among the first acts of the next Congress.” 


PenssyLvania State Nominations.— The Demo- 
cratic State Convention have nominated as the party 
candidate for Governor, the present. incumbent, 
Francis R. Shunk; for Canal Commissioner, Mor- 
ris Longstreth. The Whig State Convention have 
nominated as their party candidate for Governor, 
General James Irvin, of Centre county; for Canal 
Commissioner, Joseph W. Patton, of Cumberland 
county. They were each nominated by a very 
large vote. 


Battimore anp Onto Rartroap.—The Legisla- 
ture of Virginia has passed a law, allowing the 
right of way tothe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
aud giving them a wargin of about thirty miles, for 


other place, about thirty miles below Whecling, 


with a proviso, that if Wheeling can be reached at) 


less cost, they must take the railroad thither ; 


if Wheeling will make it cheaper—that is, pay the 
difference or excess, the road shall be taken to that 
This looks like a western terminus to the. 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. But, there is another 
proviso, viz. the company is allowed six months to 
accept or reject the bill. Itis said thata delay is 
encouraged by the company, in the hope of devising 
some means of preventing Virginia froin extending! 
works below this terminus. 


Loss or THE Mam Streamer Twero— 
Sixty Persons Drowne¢—'the Atrevida at New 
Orleans from Campeaci¥, 19th February, brings 
hews that the Britisti Royal Mail steamer Tweed, 
was lust on the 12th of February, northeast of Car- 
denas. Sixty persons were drowned. An expedi- 
tion was sent from Campeachy to her assistance. 
The New York Commercial is of opinion that the 
reported loss of the Tweed is incorrect, and states| 
that it probably originated in the fact of the Tweed, 
a short time since, getting ashore on the coast of 
Cuba. She afterwards touched at Havana on her 
way to England, where she was to undergo repairs. 
She was reported leaking at the time. 


Orecon Catirornta.—The British survey- 


ing vessels, the Herald and Pandora, arrived in the 
bay of Panama—the former on the 18th, and the 
latter on the the 16th of January (1847.) Their} 
business here is to complete the survey of the bay 
and the neighbouring coast. They spent the past 
summer in surveying the Straits de Fuca and the 
Island of Vancouver. ‘The officers give different 
accounts of the value of this Island—some saying 
it is very valuable; others that it is worthless.| 
The naturalist is of the former opinion. They left 
the Straits on the 9th of September last, and arriv- 
ed at San Francisco bay in Upper California on 
the 26th of the same month, where they found the 
American fleg flying from the fort and from some 
twenty-five whalers, which had run in there through 
fear of Mexican privateers. The Portsmouth was 
also there. At Yerba Buena were many Mormons, 
living in tents, while they were building their 
houses. Anadvanced guard of these people, about 
five hundred in nuinber, had already arrived in the 
country. There was much quarrelling among them. 


MANoFAcTURE OF Paper.—From statistical doc- 
uments presented before Congress, it appears that 
the capital employed in the manufacture of paper 
in the United States is $18,000,000. The number 
of mills 700 ; the annual product $17,000,000 ; and 
the number of operatives employed 100,000. 


Exriosion.—Seven of the workmen at the 
United States Arsenal, in Albany, were dangerous. 
ly wounded last week, by the explosion of a shill 
in the laboratory. 


A Uservt Discovery 1n Iron.—Mr. 
Stephenson, after a variety of experiments, has dis- 
covered that the cold blast is much superior to the 
hot blast iron. In the construction of the Jevel 
bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which connects the 
York and Newcastle with the Berwick and New- 
castle Railway, he ascertained that the superiority 
of the one over the other was in the proportion ot 
9to7. He has also ascertained that pig-iron 3, is 
better than pig-iron 1, notwithstanding the latter 
carrying more money in the market.—English pa- 
per. 

Navaut.—The United States ship of the line Ohio 
and sloop of war Decatur, sailed from Hampton 
Roads, 4th inst. for the Gulf of Mexico. The 
United States steam frigate Mississippi, Captain 
Mayo, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore 
Perry, left the Gosport Navy Yard, on Friday after- 
noon, and anchored off the Naval Hospital. She 
was expected to go to sea on Saturday. Comman- 
der Alexander Slidell Mackenzie goes out passen 
ger inthe Mississippi. ‘The United States steamer 
Scorpion, from New York, for Tampico, put into 
Philadelphia on the 6th inst. for repairs, having 
sprung a leak off the Capes. She is laden with Go- 
vernment stores. | 


From THE Paciric Squapkon.—Despatches have 
been received recent!y, from Commodcre Biddle, 
in the United States ship Columbus, dated at Val- 
paraiso. on the 14th December, 184%, and at Callao 
on the 3d of January last, from which we learn 
that the United States razee Independence, with 
Commodore Shubrick on board, arrived at Valpa- 
raiso on the 2d of December, 1846. ‘The United 
States storeship Lexington, Lieutenant Bailey, was 
at that port at the same tine, and sailed thence for 
the coast of California,on the 6th December. The 
Independence sailed on the 13th December. The 
Levant was at Valparaiso on the 14th of the 
same month, on her return to the United States. 
It was the intention of Commodore Biddle to sail 
from Callao for Monterey in a few days. 


Pensions.—The following is a synopsis of the act 
making appropriations for the payment of Revolu- 
tionary and other pensions of the United States for 
the year ending June 30th, 1548: 
Revolutionary pensions of act March 18, 


18, ° - - $67,200 
Invalid pensions, - - - - 166,000 
W idows and orphans, act of July 4, 1836, 258,000 
W idows, act of July 7, 1838, ° - 272.000 
Widows, act of March 3, 1843, - : 56,000 
Widows, act of June 17, 1844, : - 480,000 
Half-pay to widows and orphans, - 9,500 
Arrearages prior to July 1,i815, - - 1,000 


From Gatveston.—The steamship Palmetto ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 27th ult. having left 
Galveston-on the 25th. Major J. M. Allen, late Uni 
very suddenly on the 19th ultimo. 


PennsyLvania Canats.—Official notice is given 


that the water was let into the main line of the) 


canal on the 10th inst. 


Boats wili probably com- 
mence running to-day. 


Temperance.— We learn from the New Orleans 
Picayune, that a cargo of Ice has been ordered froin 
Boston to be shipped to Tampico. As what some 
call the creature comforts have been interdicted 
by the authorities at that place, it is but proper 
that the cold comfort of ice should be substituted. 


beneficial. 


Tue Next Concress.—The Thirtieth Congress 
will be constituted as follows, as far as the matter 
is yet settled. The Senate will have 34 Demo- 
crats, and 20 Whigs, inaking a Democratic majori- 
ty of 14 thus far. Six members which femain to 
be elected are yet doubtful, leaving a sure Demo- 
cratic majority of 8. In the House there will be 
76 Whigs and 60 Democrats, leaving a Whig ma- 
jority ot 16. There yet remain to be elected 104 
members, which may alter the complexion of the 
House, considerably. 


A CatirormiaA Farmer.—A gentleman writing 
from California, to the editor of the St. Louis Re- 
veille, says, his stock consists of about 4000 head 
of oxen, 1700 horses and mules, 3000 sheep, and as 
many hogs. ‘They all pasture themselves without 
difficulty in the rich prairies and bottoms of the 
Sacrainento, and only require to be attended. 
This is to be done by Indians, of whom he em- 
ploys 400. His annual crop of wheat is about 
12,000 bushels, with barley, peas, beans, &c. in 
proportion. 

Gen. Worta.—The Washington Union says 
that Brigadier-General Worth, in consequence of 
his gallant services, has been nominated and con- 
firmed by the Sevate as Major General by brevet. 


Loss or tHE Unirepo States Propetter Ocean. 
—The United States propeller Ocean, Captain 
Shankland, from Philadelphia, bound to Tampico, 
with Government stores, was lost on Mosquito bar, 
on the 20th ult. in endeavouring to enter the inlet, 
to obtain four barges saved from the wreck of the 
brig Amus Birdsall, Capt. Rogers, which was lost 
in February. Vessel supposed to be a total loss. 
Officers and crew were saved. 


Emigrants To Vireinta.— The Colonization 
Herald notices the arrival in England, of Dr. 
Thomas Rawlings, late editor of the Countryman 
and Emigrant’s Friend, New York. He has been 
addressing public meetings in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, particularly in Wales and Scot- 
land. He goes-there to invite emigrants to the 
United States, and “he is represented to confine 
himself to the State of Virginia, as the part of the 
United States which presents, just now, great in- 
ducements to the industrious emigrants.” 

Furniture Cars ror tHe Army.—The Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle states that the government has 
purchased up a large part of all the furniture cars 
in Cincinnati, for the use of the army! They are 
intended for hospital wagons, to carry the wounded 


-by the force of the collision, and although the end 


and diseased soldiers. hey are admirably adapt- 


ed to that purpose. Constructed very strongly, 
with good springs, and a convenient size, they are 
just the thing. They will be covered with can- 
vass, and the sick will be protected from the sun 
and rain. 

GoverNnMENT VessELs For IRELAND.—The follow- 
ing is the resolution passed by both houses of Con- 

ress, authorizing government vessels to transport 
food to Ireland : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa-| 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy be and 
he is hereby authorized to place at the disposal of 
Captain George C. De Kay, of New Jersey, the 


United States ship Macedonian, for the purpose of 
transporting to the famishing poor of Ireland and 


Scotland such contributions as may be made fo 
their relief: and that the said Secretary be also au- 
thorized to place at the disposal of Captain Robert 
B. Forbes, of Boston, the United States sloop of 
war Jamestown, for the like purpose; or, if the 
Secretary shall be of opinion that the public inte- 
rest will be better subserved thereby, he is autho- 
rized to despatch said vessels upon the service atore- 
said as public ships. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE Prestpent—By and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.—David ‘Tod, 
of Ohio, Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary near his Majes'y, the Emperor of Brazil, 
vice Henry A. Wise, recalled at his own request. 

John R. Clay, Chargé d’Affaires at Peru. 

Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to his Majesty 
the King of France. 

George W. Hopkins, of Virginia, Chargé d’Af- 
— of the United States tu the Queen of Por- 
tugal. 

Major Generals.—Thomas Hart Benton, of Mis- 
sour!; William Cumming, of Georgia. 

Brigadier Generals.—George Cadwalader, of 
Pennsylvania; Evos D. Hopping, of New York, 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, 


Tue License Question 1n Yermont.—On Tues- 
day, 2d inst. the citizens of Vermont determined at 
the ballot box the question whether the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors should be permitted any long- 
er. Last year the question of license or no license} 
was determined by each county for itself, but the 
Legislature at its last session passed a law to sub- 
mit the question to the people of the whole State, 
so that the traffic should either be entirely prohib- 
ited or allowed on equal terms in every town. Nix: 
ty-Lwo towns give a majority of 4172 for no license,| 
and there is every reason to believe that the whole} 
State has gone the same way- 

Funping Treasury Nores.—As there appears} 
to be some misapprehension concerning the rights 
of the holders of treasury notes, we copy the 13th 
and 14th sections of the act of 28th of January last, 
for the benefit of ourreaders: 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for the holders of the aforesaid treasury 
notes to present them, at any time,to the trea 
sury of the United States, or to any assistant trea- 
surer, or to such collectors of the customs and: re- 
ceivers of public moneys as may be designated by 
the Secretary of the T’reasury; and the holders ot 
the said treasury notes shall be entitled to receive 
therefor the amount of the principal of the said 
notes in a certificate or certificates of funded stock, 
bearing interest at six per centum per annum, 
from, the date of such presentment of said treasury] 
notes, and for the interest shall be paid in money; 
and the stock thus to be issued shall be transferable 
on the books of the treasury: Provided, however, 
And be it further enacted, ‘hat it shall be lawful 
for the United States to reimburse the stock thus 
created, at any time after the last day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, ‘That it shall 
and may be lawful for the holder of any treasury 
notes issued, or authorized to be issued, under this 
act or any laws heretofore passed, to convert the 
saine into certificates of funded stock, upon the 


same terms and in the same manner hereinbefore! 


provided in relation to the treasury notes author- 
ized by. the first section of this act. 

LANDLORD AND ‘T'enant 1x New Jersey.—Among 
the acts of the New Jersey Legislature at its last 


session, was one respecting landlords and tenants.| 


It provides that a justice of the peace may, on affi- 
davit of the landlord that the tenant holds over his 
term, or fails to pry his rent, inquire into the truth 
by trial, &c. of the charge, and issue a warrant to 
put the claimant in possession. It obviates the 
necessity of ejectment suits in small matters. 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Desr 1n 
House of Delegates in the Legislature of Maryland 
on Saturday passed a bill abolishing imprisonment 
for debt, as applicable to non-resident debtors. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TeLeGraPaH Waritinc.—The 
prisoner, Carl Coffin, whose curious machine for 
taking yeas and nays hasattracted so much notice, 
has within the last few days invented two instru- 
ments to be attached to the magnetic telegraph, 
one for transmitting communications rapidly, and 
the other for printing them at the other end of the 
wire, in the usual Roman letters, with equal ra- 
pidity. By simply striking at one end of the tele- 
graph a set of keys, each of which answers to a 
letter or mark of punctuation, a communication 
will be printed at the other end of the wire. The 


In consideration of the fact that the British Go- 
-vernment offers to pay freight on all the provi- 


keys may be touched as rapidly as the operator 
chooses. I[tdoes not require a certain time to make 


the letters, as in Morse’s or House’s invention.| 


Touching the key does not make the letter ; it only 
sets in motion an instrument which goes on itself 
very rapidly, makes the letter, and then stops. Al] 
that the operator has to do is to sit down at his key- 
board with his communication before him, and 
touch the keys as fast as his fingers can doit. All 
the contrivances hitherto devised for writing tele- 
graphic despatches in the Roman characters, have 
been objected to by Mr. Morse, because they oc- 
cupy so much time in printing the letters that they 
retard rather than expedite the movements of the 
telegraph. But the first object aimed at by Coffin, 
in his invention, was to transmit Morse’s marks 
more rapidly than it can now be done. This was 
successfully accomplished ; and the inventor, find- 
ing that the writing of the dots and dashes was 
awkward and inconvenient, substituted the plan of 
printing the letters themselves, and contrived a 
machine for doing it, which works just as rapidly a 

the keys can be fingered. ‘The machinery is ing 
ple, and the parts or movements are few in nun:ber. 
— Trenton (N. J. Gazette.) 


Coriisions.—The western train from 
Boston of Wednesday afternoon, 3d inst. came “in 
collision with a gravel train which was backing up, 
near Grafton; and one-man, a passenger, was killed. 
The engineer of the gravel train, in the confusion, 
reversed his engine and cast off the locomotive, let- 
ting it ran down the road alone. Near West- 
borough it ran into the accommodation train from 
Boston, but without injury to any one, though the 
cars were full of passengers. ‘The steamboat train 
which left Boston at 4 0’clock, while going into 
Worcester on a newly Jaid track,came in contact 
with the end of a freight train standing partly on 
that track, and a Mr. Porter, inthe employ of the 
Rail Road Company, had his legs broken. A great 
many persons were slightly injured by the various 
collisions, and there were many narrow escapes, 
one of the most remarkable of which was that of a 
brakeman who was actually dashed through the 
door of a car, and thrown out through the windows} 


of the car was literally splintered in pieces, he es- 
caped with only a few slight bruises. The string 
of cars brought together by the several accidents 
wasa long half a mile in length, and a very large 
number of them broken and more or less injured. 
Four engines were also rendered useless. | 


From Santa Fe.—Intelligence from Santa Fe 
to the 14th of January, has been received by a 
trader, Mr. Coons, who arrived at St. Louis on the 
26th ult. Mr. Coons informed the St. Louis Re- 
publican, that an attempt to produce a revolution 
in the city, was to have been made on Christmas 
night. It wasa time whena great number of 
Mexicans were expected to conyregate in Santa 
Fe, for the purpose of attending the ceremonies of 
the Romish church. A very large number were 
in attendance, froin all sections of the country, and 
no doubt by pre-concert. A priest from El Paso, 
habited as a greaser, was present, and took an ac. 
tive part in all the’preliminary arrangements. But 
the whole plot was disclosed to the Americans by 
Mexican women, and the authorities were able to 
secure a good many of the leaders. In consequence 
of this occurrence, the Provisional Governor had 
issued a proclamation, warning the people against 
allsuch attempts, &c. 


FuneraL Ritres.—In New York, on Friday, 5th 


inst. the funeral rites of Captains Morris, Williams,} 


and Fields, who died in Mexico, were observed 
with great pomp and solemnity. ‘The bodies arriv- 
ed at the wharf on Thursday, 4th inst. and were 
then taken in charge by the city authorities. On 


Friday, according to arrangements, there was a 


grand funeral procession of military, municipal 
authorities, &c. which made a beautiful display. 
These rites were not fur the purpose of burying the 
deceased officers—they being to be interred in 
Buffalo—but it was merely to pay due respect to 
their memories. After parading through the 
streets, the coffins were taken into St. Paul’s church 
where the funeral service was performed, and they 
were escorted by the military to the City Hall, 
where they were delivered into the especial charge 
of the * City Guards,” who mounted guard over 
them for the night, and escorted them to the steam- 
boat on Saturday morning. 

The Lewistown (Pennsylvania) papers contain 
accounts of the funeral ceremonies in honour of 
Lieut. Woods, the gallant Pennsylvanian who fell 
at Monterey. His remains had been brought from 
the battle field to his native place for final rest, 
and the citizens of Lewistown, and the people of 
the surrounding country, joined in the funeral 
procession. 
posed in the town hall, and was borne to the grave 


The coffin was for some hours ex-} 


by a large body of military.- In the procession w 


a committee of the Legislature, and the Gazette, 
in closing its account briefly, but epereosinzely, 
returns to the occasion of the solemnity, and of the 
feeling with which it was invested: “ He died a 
soldier's death; it was fitting he should have a 
soldier’s funeral. Over the coffin was placed the 
star splangled banner, and on the top were the 
sword, the cap and coat of the lamented officer, 
who had fallen gallantly at the storming of Monte- 
rey. His youth. his connections, and manner of 
his death, all conspired to add deep interest to the 
scene, and as a funeral pageant, it was worthy of 
the county—and he was worthy of it.” 


Tue Romsevviers Dereatep.—The United States 
Supreme Court adiourned on Friday Sth inst. hav- 
ing previously decided, in the tamous License 
Case, that the States have a right to regulate the 
trade in, and sale of ardent spirits. Thus the law 
of New Hampshire, which controls the power over 
liceases generally, and the law of Massachusetts, 
which forbids the sale of any smaller quantity of 
liquor than twenty-eight gallons, and the law of 
Rhode Island, limiting the sale to ten gallons, are 
all affirmed by the Court. This decision is impor-| 
tant in view of the recent action of some of the 
States whereby the traffic is greatly restricted. It 
cuts off the last hope of the rumsellers. 


‘Tue Turee Mivrions.—The Journal of Com- 
merce announces—we know not on what authority 
—that the Three Millions about which so much has 
been said and written, is to be used in the purchase. 
of California or a portion of it. It is contended 
that we ought to have a port or ports on the Pacific 
where our whaling vessels may resort in safety 
also that our land trade across the continent re. 
quires that we should have a foothold there. But 
says the Journal, “as it is against our settled and 
well-known policy, to acquire and retain territory 
by force of arms, it must be obtained peaceably, 
and with the consent of Mexico. We must have 
a deed of it in fee simple, and then our title will be 
for ever undisputed. The President thinks that 
three millions will buy all the territory we want, 
and that by this means he can close the war.” 


Foop ror Iretanp—The Philadelphia Reliet 
Committee contemplate sending two ships from Phil- 
adelphia next week, laden with provisions—one to 
the south and the other to the northof Ireland. The 
provisions will be received on their arrival in Ire- 
land by the Central Relief Committee there, eo 


by them distributed to the most deserving. 

At New York, the bark Victor has been loaded} 
with a cargo consisting of 7528 bbls. Meal, 150 bags 
Corn, 20 boxes of Clothing, and other necessaries 
of life: and the Committee are now putting cargoes} 
into three other vessels. The use of the United 
States frigate Macedonian has been tendered to 
take out a cargo, provided the fitting out be paid, 
but the offer will probably be declined, as, by 
availing themselves of the offer of the British Gov- 
ernment, the Committee can send all contributions) 
entirely free of charge. The contributions already 
received by the Relief Committee in the city of New 
York, amount to the handsome sum of $75,000. 


sions we may send, the Committee has concluded! 
to send no more money, but provisions instead. 


Ex-Governor T'Homas.—The case of Ex-Gover- 
nor Thomas, prosecuted for a libel, has been dis- 
missed in the United States Circuit Court, at 
Washington, and a nolle prosequi entered. One 
of the counsel for Gov. Thomas (Gen. Walter 
Jones) admitted in the presence of the court, in a 
paper to be entered on the record, that there is no 
foundation for the charges which his client had 
made—that it was entirely the effect of his imagi- 

“nation; and General Jones stated, moreover, that it 
had been the result of a visitation of God. ‘The 
counsel on the other side, Col. Preston, of South 
Carolina, said their object was vindication, and not 
vengeance; and as it had been most triumphantly 
established, they had no further motive to continue 
the prosecution. ‘The matter was settled in this 
manner to the satisfaction of the friends of all 
parties. 

The Maryland Legislature has dismissed the 
investigation of the charges brought by Ex-Gover- 
nor ‘Thomas against Judge Legrand. The resolu. 
tions adopted assert the purity of the character of 
Judge Legrand, and his entire innocence of al] 
semblance of participation in the charges brought 
against him. 

Resumption tn Marynanp.—The Legislature 
of Maryland has done itself honour in providing for 
the redemption of the honour of the State, by pas- 
sing the bill to provide for resumption of pay ments 
of interest on the Statedebt. The National Intel- 
ligencer, in noticing this action, very properly re- 
marks: ‘This is a most happy and joyful event, 
rather for the character of the State and its influ: 
_ence on the national repute, than even for its im- 


mediate effect upon great individual and corporate 


interests within the State.” 


MARRIED. 


At Towanda, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Julius Foster, 
on the 7th ult. Mr. Eveazer T. Fox to Miss Lypia F. 
Hornet. By the same, on the 9ih December last, Mr. 
Marcus GErou_p, of Smithfield, to Miss Mary Bincuam. 
of ‘owanda,. Pennsylvania. 

At Abingdon, Pennsylvania, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. 
Robert. Steel, D.D. Harman Y. to Miss 
JANE WILLARD. | 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Ide, Mr. Grorce W. 
Pierson, to Miss Martua A. Powk tu, all of Philadelphia 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Jones, Mr. Georce E. 
Wicuiams to Miss Mary ANN HoLmgs, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 3d inst. by Rev. James Latta, Mr. Grorce W. 
Boyp to Miss Sarau A. Rogers, both of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 8th inst. by Rev. Dr. Krebs, Mr. N. A. Knapp to 
Miss Kate A. Ropers. daughter of Capt. James L. Roberts, 
all of the city of New York. 


On the 2ist ult. by the Rev. Joshua Butts, Mr. THomas| 


FERNON to Miss Rosannan GALvin, all of New York city.* 
On ‘Thursday, 4th inst. by the Rev. John Farquhar, Mr. 

Tuomas to Miss O. Irwin, eldesr daughter 

of Samuel Irwin, Esq. all of York county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


*Died, on the 27th ult. Mr. Tuomas Frrnon, aged 55 
years. What a change! In less than one short week, the 
bridal attire laid -aside for the habiliments of wo. “What 
shadows we are; what shadows we pursue!” 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 8th inst. Mrs. Maria H 
Bryan, relict of the late William P. Bryan, of that city. 

Died, at his residence, in Mount Pleasant, Jefferson coun- 
ty, Ohio, on the 28th ult. Wittiam Cuamsers, father of the 
Rev. John Chambers, of Philadelphia. 

Died, at Columbia, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, 24th 
ult. FREDERICK S. GossLer, Esq. in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age. 

Died, at his residence, near Waynesboro’, Pennsylvania, 
on the 9th ult. from congestive fever. Mr. Jeremy Burns. 
in the 73d year of his age. Mr. Burns was born on the spot 
where he died, and was, by birth and baptism. a member 
of the church in which he lived and died—the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

Died, at Marietta, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on 
Monday. 15th ult. Mrs. Mary Moore, wife of the late 
Zachariah Moore, of Donegai township, in the 89th year o1 
her age. Her exemplary life and happy death gave evidence 
that she had placed her trust in. Him who died that sinners 
might live, and that she is now rejoicing with the angels 
in heaven. fler kind and affectionate disposition won upon 
the hearts of all who had the privilege of her acquaint- 
ance; her memory will long remain enshrined in their 
affections. F. 

Died, at McConnellsville, Ohio, on 18th ult. Mr. Josepn M 
LAUGHLIN a ruling elder in the Presbyterian church of that 
place. For many years Mr. Laughlin had been a citizen of 
that place, and had mingled in the various walks of social life; 
esteemed by all who knew him for integrity of character 
and fidelity to every trust. But, in the church and private 
walks of life, in the Sabbath school, and the various efforts 
to advance the cause of Christ’s kingdom, his character 
appeared the most conspicuous. Asa ruling elder, he was 
ever faithful to feed the flock of Christ over which he was 
made an overseer. For months, and even years, he was 
wasting away with slow consump'ion. But, during his 
protracted illness, his patience and resignation to the will of 
God were most exemplary. Whilst others were hoping a 


favourdble issue to his disease he manifested no solicitude| 


fur his recovery. He viewed the approach of death with 
calmness, and, when his appointed time came, he fell asleep) 
in Christ. A W. 
Died, at Marietta, Pennsylvania on Wednesday, 24th ult. 
after a short, but severe illness, Miss HaNNaH Hays, in the 
64th yearof herage. Seldom has a death occurred which 
has cast such a gloom over the community in which she 
resided. ‘The church of Christ mourns the loss of an esti- 
mable member and a generous supporter, and society one 
of its brightest ornaments; whilst the poor and the affiicted 
feel that their loss is indeed irreparable. For many years 
did the poor in their hnmble abodes greet the visits of Miss 
Hays as those of an angel of mercy. Wherever want or 
cultcing existed, there did the warm sympathiesof her gene- 
rous, noble nature lead her. And her charities were as 
unpretending as they were abundant, literally fulfilling the 
injunction, «* Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
haad doeth.” Miss Hays was ardently attached to the doc- 
trines and polity of the Presbyterian church, and was liberal 
in her contributions to our Boards, and to benevolent objects} 
in general. As a friend, she was devoted and sell sacri- 
ficing ; as a Christian, she was exemplary in her deportment, 
diligent and devout tn her attendance on the means of grace, 
and felt a deep interest in the prosperity of Zion. ‘Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his sainfs.” B. 
Died, on Wednesday, 3d ult. in the 86th year of her age, 
Mrs. Mary Co.noun, mother in-law to the Rev. James 
Culbertson, late senior pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Zanesville, Ohio. The infirmities of age, combined with 
congestion of the lungs, closed her earthly pilgrimage.) 
She was an eminent Christian, and came to the grave like a 
shock of corn fully ripe. She had been a communicant in 
the Presbyterian church about sixty-five years. She first 
prof: ssed her faith in the Presbyterian church of Pine street, 
Philadelphia. In her youth she was married to a Mr. 
McKenzie, a sea captain. Aboutone year after marriage, 
he set out on a sea voyage, but never returned; nor was 
he or his vessel ever heard from. She remained a widow 
some twenty yea’s, and then united in marriage to Mr. Col- 
houn, and removed to Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. where 
she continued her pilgrimage thirty-seven years, and in the’ 
meantime was again bereaved of her husband in 1822. 
‘Three years since, she came to 


43 


strong mind, and was well read in religious books, such as 
the works of Owen, Baxter, Payson, and the Commentaries 
of Henry, Byrkitt, and Scott. 


tas she drew near the end» 
of her days, delighted to drink solely at the fountain of trath 
the Bible. She was an eminent paitern of humility, having 
a profound sense of her weakness. and yileness as a sinner, 
and would never speak of herself but in the most hum- 
bling terms She was much engaged in prayer in her last 
hours, even when reason was losing ite government of the 
mind; and her prevailing petition was, “ Lord, have mercy 
on me, a sinner, for Christ's sake.” S. B. 

Died, on the 25th alt. inthe 19th year of berage, Resrcca 
only surviving daughter of the Hon. Jonn BLancuarD, of 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. ‘lhis is another instance of the 
many which are presented to us, of the deep-mysterious 
providence of God; two deep to be seanned by the mind of 
feeble, short-sighted man. te remains for mourners, in this 
» “Ttis the Lord, let him do what seemeth hm 
goo hy will be done.” 
with this death are deeply afflictive; calculated to draw 
forth the earnest and unaffected sympathies of friends and 
acquaintances. But a lew years ago, the bereaved parenta 
committed to the grave, two daughters, but six weeks in- 
lervening between their respective deaths; and they hoped | 
that this last one might be spared, to be a comfort to them 
in their waning vears. But she too is » and has left a 
vacancy whieh is not to be filled, The fountain of their 
tears is again broken up. They weep, and may indeed 
weep, for their loss is great. Yet they need not sorrow as 
those who have no hope. The closing scene was such as 
lays the foundation for a hope, that their loss hes been her 
unspeakable gain. Her parents were desirous that her 
mind should be well cultivated, and anxious to have her 
well qualified for filling her place in society with uselul- 
ness, had sent her, a few months ago, toschool in Wi!ming- 
ton, Delaware. While pursuing her studies there, she was 
taken with disease. Although this did not produce any per- 
ticular alarm at first, it was thought necessary to bring her 
home. She returned with the expectation cherished by 
medical counsel, that, with just and proper care, she would 
be shortly restored. But alas! she declined rapidly, and in 
the short space of three weeks, death closed her earthly 
course. She sunk under great bodily distress, which she 
bore with much pavienen. and closed her eyes in death, with 
the prayer of faith and hope on her lips, in Jesus as her only 
Saviour The remembrance of her virtues, by all who 
knew her, will be the best testimonials of her worth. She 
was amiable indeed, discreet in all her conduct, dutiful to 
her parenis, attentive to her studies, modest and unassum- 
ing before her superiors in age, and blameless in the circle 
of her immediate companions. She will be remembered 
long by those associated with the Sabbath school of the 
Presbyterian Church, for her diligence and exemplary cun- 
duct as a scholar. But when expectation was looking for 
the time shortly to arrive, when she would move up higher, 
and become a Sabbath school teacher, and when her ami- 
ableness would appear more distinctly, in the relation into 
which Providence might call her, she has been snatched 
away from our sight and company, by Him who gave, and 
has a right to take ey when he pleases. The lesson of 
instruction plainly set before us, in this dispensation, is to 
have our affections set lightly on all earthly good a 
that young as well as old, should prepare to meet God. For 
“life under any circumstances is but a vapour,” which ap- 
peareth fora little time, and then vanisheth away.—Com- 
municated. 


Died, at Scotchtown, Come county, New York, in the 
84th year of his age, Rev. METHUSELAH BaLpwin, senior 
tor of the Presbyterian church of Scoichiown. Mr. 
ldwin was born at Newark, New Jersey, graduated at 
Queen's (now Rutgers) College in 1789, licensed to 
the gospel by the Presbytery of New York in 1791, ordained 
and installed at Pleasant Valley, Dutchess county, New 
York, in 1792, came to the church of Scotch town in 1799, 
and was installed the first pastor in 1803, contimuing in that 
relation until the time of his death, 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
Acknowledgment of — — at Philadelphia al 


Paxton Sab. sch. Pa. per Rev. J. M. Boggs, $9. 2d Presb. 
ch. Phila. Wm_ R. Thompson, $10. Damiel Haddock, $2. 
M. Patterson, $5. Mrs. E. Brown. $2. Big Spring P 
Pa. add'l, per Rev. Robert McCochren, $1. Littleton Kirk- 

iriek, Esq. New Brunswick, N.J. $100. Through the 

ev. J. N. Campbell, D.D.—Amsterdam ch. N. Y. Rev. Mr. 
Proudfit, $10. ‘Tribes Hill ch. Rev. Mr. Clark, $30. Do. 
donation of Jacob Mires, $3. Mayfield, Ist ch. Rev. Mr. 
Monteith, $10. Little Falls ch. Mr. Vermilye, $17.50. 
Esperance ch. N, Y. $5. Presb. ch. Wilmington, N. C. 
per Rev. J. O. Stedman, $10. Presb. ch. Little Valley, Pa. 
per Rev. Damel L. Hughes, $33. North Presb. ch. Phila. 
per Robert Wallace, treas. $170.17. 10th Presb. ch. Phila. 
A Friend, $10. ‘Trustees of the Gen. Assem pro rata divi- 
dend of the interest account, per Matthew Newkirk, treas, 
$454.47. Sarah D. Irvine, Phila. $1. Winchester Presb’y, 
draft on the treas. $75. Danville cong. Pa. per Rev. J. W. 
Yeomans, D. D. $100.75. “A reader of the Missiona 
Chronicle,” Rochester, N. ¥. $10. 2d Presb. ch Phila. J. 
David, $10. George Linck, $5. Central ch. Phila. F. V. 
Krug. $10. J. Reakirk. $3. Rock ch. Ind. per Rev. E. W. 
Wright, $2.25 2d st Presb. ch. ‘l'roy, N. Y. per Rev. E. 
W. Andrews, $130 25. 2d Presb. ch. Phila. Rev. Dr. Cuy- 


ler, $10. Downing st. ch. Malta, N. Y. per Rev. Samuel - 


Dunton, $7. St. Augustine Presb. ch, Florida, mon. con, 
per Rev. R. K. Sewall, $1876. A member of the 2d Presb. 
ch. Phila, through Rev. Dr. Cuyler, $50. 4th Presb. ch. 
Phila. per A. Johnston, Esq. $50 Miss. Soc. of the 9th 
Graceham, Md. $5. Jane Williams, of Emmetsburg, Md. 
$5. Jane N——, $150. Rev. R.S Grier, $5.50. Received 
through the Mission House, N. Y. viz. Duane st. ch. N. Y. 
C. Beers, to con. James W. Alexander, Jr. an hon. mem. 
$50. Jamaica ch. N. Y. $11.71. Rockaway, N. J. Gabriel 
Green, don. $1. Ist ch. Scottgville, N. Y.50 cents. Ham- 
mond street ch. N. Y. $18.56. Connecticut Farms ch. N. J. 
$10. Wallabout ch. N. Y. $3.77. Chelsea ch. N. Y. 
$105.41. Ist ch. Buffalo, N. Y. $50. Florida ch. N. Y. 
ladies of the ch. to con. their pastor, the Rev. Charlies Cum- 
mins, D.D. an hon. mem. $50. Amount through the Mis- 
sion House, $300.95. Rev. Nathaniel Cobb’s family— Rev. 
N. Cobb, $1. Mrs. Lucy Cobb, $1. N. Cobb, Jr. $1. 
John C. H. Cobb, $1. Lucy M. Cobb, 50 cis. Wm.G. Cobb, 
25 cts. Martha Cobb, 25 cents—amount, $5. “R. C.” 
through Rev. Dr. Engies, $10.—Total, $1721.53, | 

Clothing.—F rom two young ladies, members of the Presb. 
ch. in Augusta, Geo. per Mr. Wm. Shear, a bundle contain- 
ing bed quilts, value not given. 

Received for the Church Extension Fund—From the 
Presb. ch. Wilmington, N. C. per Rev. J. O. Stedman, $5. 
From two individuals in New York, for a particular church 
in Indiana, $200. 6ih Presb. ch, Phila. coll. per Mr. Joha 
S. McMullin, $67. Total, $272. 

Wu. D. Snyper, Treasurer. 
MISSIONARY ADDRESS. 

The Rev. Mr. Do'y, missionary to China, will address the 
Sabbath school connected with the Reformed Dutch church, 
in Market street, New York, (Rev. Dr. Ferris’s,) to-morrow 
evening, 14th inst. 
o’cloc 


Service to begin at seven. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH. 


Service will be held in the University Place church, 
New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, Y4th inst. at half 
past seven o'clock, 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands adjournec to meet in 
the Presbyterian church in Salisbury, Eastern Shore of 
Mar land, on the second Wednesday (14th) of April, at nine 
o'clock, A. M. Joun C. Backus, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW. 


The Presbytery of Chickasaw wil! meet in Chulahoma, | 


Marshall county, on Thursday, the Ist of April, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. JAMES WEATHEREY, Stated Clerk. 


MISSIONARY CONVENTION. 


A Missionary Convention, by direction of the Pres 

of Philadelphia, will commence, by leave of Providence. in 
the Second Presbyterian church, (Dr. Cuyler’s) Seventh be- 
low Arch street, Philadelphia,on Wednesday evening, 24th 
inst. Rev. H. R. Wilson, missionary from Northern India, 
Rev. D. McKinley of Chambersburg, and some members of 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
from the city of New York, are expected to be present. The 
public are invited to attend on this interesting occasion. By 
order of the Committee. | ) 


BOARD UF PUBLICATION. 

A meeting of the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian 
Church, will be held on Tuesday the 16th instant, at four 
o'clock, P. M. at the Publication er Philadelphia. 

. JOnEs, 


| ATE PUBLICATIONS.—An Exposition of the Apo- 
4 _ calypse, by David N. Lord. Probabilities, an Aid to 
Faith, by M. F. ‘Tupper, author of “Proverbial Philosophy.” 
The True Believer; his character, duty, and priviloges, 
elucidated in a series of dist ourses, by Rev. Asa Mahan, 
President of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, Oberlin, Ohio. 
An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with the Principles 
of Christianity, by Jonathan Dymond ; new cheap edition. 
The Wyckliffites, or England in the Fifteenth Century, by 
Mrs. Culonel Mackay. Just published and for sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 


mar 13—3t No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. — 


Anniversary.— The Twentieth Semi-annual public 
examination and the First Decennial rept the 
Cedar Hill Female Seminary, will be held on the 30th and 
31st inst. ‘The exercises of the examination will commence 
at 9 o'clock, A. M. on the 30th inst ‘The Decennia!l Anni- 
vesary will be celebrated on the 31st, by the Cedar Hill 
Lyceum ; exercises to commence at 2 o'clock, P.M. The 
friends of female education generally, the friends of the 
Cedar Hill Seminary particularly, and especially the tormer 
pupils of the Institution, are respectfully invited to be pre- 
rent on the occasion. 

The Twenty-first Semi-annual Session of five months 
will commence on the first Monday of May next. ‘Terms, 
«c. made known on application to the Subseriber, by letter 
or otherwise. N. DODGE, A. M. Principal, 

Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa. 

mar 13—2* 


ORTRAITS.—Half length portraits of the Rev. Archi- 
bald Alexander, D. D. and of the Rev. Samuel Mil- 

ler, D.D. Professors in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey. Engraved on steel Sartain from original 
paintings. Just published and for sale, price one dollar each, 
by WILLIAM S MARTIEN, 

No, 21 Centre street, New York, and 
mar 13—3t 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


F. TUPPER’S NEW WORKS.—Probabilities—an 
e aid to Faith, price 25 cents. An Anthor’s Mind, 
a Book of Title-pages, or thirty books in one, }6mo, price 38 
cents, cloth 63 cents. Geraldine. a sequel to Coleridge's 
Christabel, and other Poems, 12mo. 75 cents. A Book of a 
Th Lines, 25 cents. The Twins, a social novel; and 
the Heart, a domestic novel, 50 cenis. The Crock of Gold, 
a rural novel, 38 cents—the above two bound in one vol. 
cloth, $1.12. Proverbiat Philosophy, a book of thought and 
arguments, various editions, paper 50 cis. cloth 75 cts. extra 
gilt with gilt edges, $1.25, morocco, $2. For sale, with all 
the new books, at APPLETON’S BOOK STORE, 
mar 13—3t No. 148 Chestnut street. Philadelphia. 


HE GUILTY TONGUE.—Just published by the Pres- 

byterian Board of Publication, The Power of In- 
siruction, or the Guilty Tongue, by the author of the “ 
Day of the Week.” 18mo, 156 op: Price, half roan, 


days with her son-in-law in Zanesville. She 


he of 
spend the remnant a 


cents; half sheep, or muslin, cents. For sale at the 
Bookstore, corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadel 
ia. J. P. ENGLES, 


= 


Presb. ch. Phila. quarterly coll. $23.43. John Stuart of | 
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“he said grace’ befere ‘he swatlowed Poland.” 


THe of sho United Se dar 
“By tis Grandson; Wm. Alexander Duer, 
Wiley Putnam, for the New Jersey His- 

tarigat, Society, Bvo, pp. 272. 
UDhigvety handsome and well printed volume, 
isnototily-creditable to the zeal of the New 


¢ 


Jersey Elistorical Society, but is highly valu-)) 444 so [ must not waste a bit 
able ‘ag Contribution to our Revolutionary his-) 


tory.” The great incidents of the war of Inde-| 


necessarily interwoven with 
persoaal bistory of the distinguished individual 
prominent part ia its transactions ; 
and the dence’ of Lord Stirling, al- 
though uofortuaately incomplete, sheds ligh 
on the history of the times. The volume i 
iltuéttited portrait of Lord Stirling, an 
by plans of the principal battle fields. 
‘Fra 


Hataan 
“Version of the Holy Gospels, Edited by Benjamin 
‘Thorpe, F.8,A. . From the original manuscripts. Re- 


_printed-by Klipstein, M. A. author of a Gram-/ 


mar of the xon Language, &c, New York, 

1847, Wiley Putnam, 12mo, pp. 240. 

_ The American editor of this Anglo-Saxon 
version of the gospels. hopes, that besides sub- 
serving’& higher purpose, it will induce some to 
study she’ language of their Saxon ancestors. 
The volume, although it cannot be read by th 
mere English reader, ia worth possessing, an 
Biblical students especially will not fail to place 
it in their libraries, and perhaps, to study it. 
‘Le or Narotron Buonararte. By William 

‘Hazlitt, In six parts. New York, 1847, Wiley & 
Putnam, 12mo. 

“Four parts have been published, constituting 
two volumes, of upwards of four hundred pages 
each ; two parts, or a third volume, will soon 


be published. The writings of Hazlitt are] 


numerous, varied in subjects, and popular, but 
this, his last and most extensive work, on which 
he spent much labour, and which he barely 
lived to complete, he regarded as the effort on 
which he was willing to. rest his distinction as 
an author, One principal object which induced 
him to undertake work, was his persuasion} 
that justice had not been done to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, How he has accomplished his: 
task, we are not prepared to say from a cur- 
sory. review, but we doubt not that a life of 
Napoleon by an unprejudiced Englishman, will 
possess unusual attractions, and we design to 
look alittle more carefully into it. 
. ‘We have received also from Messrs. Wiley 
and Putnam, the second part of Spaniards and 
their Country, before noticed, and which we 
regard as the most intelligent and readable ac- 
count of the Spaniards that we have met with. 
From the same firm we have received No. 
5 of Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and 
Son. 
Tur. Power or Instruction, on THE Guiury Toncur. 
By the author of the « Last.day of the Week.” Pres- 
_ byterian. Board of Publication, 18mo, pp. 155. 
This isa capital liule book, which young and 
old may read with pleasure and instruction. 
The guilty tongue is the profane one which 
dares to trifle with the name of God and eter- 
nal things, and the author, without being coldly 
didactic, has managed to present much solemn 
warning and instruction in regard to this sin 
of swearing, and to illustrate his points by strik- 
ing, examples. . 


Provision For Passtnc over Jonpan. By Rev. J. Scud- 
der, M.D. New York, John S. Taylor, 32mo, pp. 42. 


In this miniature volume, the reader is fur- 
nished with insulated thoughts, reflections, and 
texts, designed to aid him in his heavenly medi- 
tations. All are to pass over Jordan, and all 
should be anxious to learn something of the 
way in which they may happily pass over, and 
of the provision suitable for the way. 


Prosasiuittes, an aid to Faith. By the author of « Pro- 

-verbial Philosophy.” New York, 1847, Wiley & 

Putnam, 12mo, pp. 106. | 

* ‘The position assumed by the author is that 
a priori reasoning might have led us to antici- 
pate certain great events which have occurred ; 
or in’other words, that these events, all things 
considered, were probable in themselves. Ina 


neat and ingenious manner, he applies this to 


Goperet on Enauict. The Anglo-Saxon) 


such subjects as the Godhead visible, the origio 
of evil, the fall, the flood, &c. The conclusio 
to be drawn from the whole is, that reason 
shows the probability of many things which 
are held up to us as the objects of religious 
faith. 

The “One Progressive Principle,” is the 
title of an address delivered by J. T, Headley; 
before the Literary Societies of the University 
of Vermont. The address contains some strik- 
ing thoughts well expressed. 

We have before us Littell’s Living Age, No. 
147, and the Jewish Chronicle and Youth’s Ca- 
binet, for March. 


Lin 


- MAGNIFICENCE OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


Perhaps these did more than any thing else to 
destroy this illusion; and before that, a walk 
round the interior of the dome, along a gallery 
sa placed that in looking down into the body 
of the building, one feels to be almost lost in 
air. Here the mosaic flights, which from below 
had appeared to us like delicately worked and 
finely shaded drawings, grew out into such mon- 
$trous size as to be almost frightful to behold ; 
and the pieces of differently coloured clay 
with which their faces are inlaid, looked so 
Jarge and coarse as to resemble some kind of 
disfiguring leprosy. On ascending to the foot of; 
the building we passed along a broad paved 
staircase, up which it is said that horses travel 
with their loads, the constant repairs of the ma- 
sofiry requiring a quantity of that material to 
be always on hand. The roof by which the 
great mass of the edifice is covered presents a 
curious spectacle, resembling a little village, in 
aspect and dimensions. Here are the houses} 
of the workmen constantly employed in the re- 
pairs, which are so extensive that the cost of 
keeping up the building, with the salaries of the 
different officers employed about it, it is said, 


greatly exceeds an outlay of six thousand pounds.| 
Arrived in this little village, we found ourselves| 
upon a lead plain, before us the great figures] 


representing angels, which ornament the front 
Peter's, which, when seen from the 
magnificent area below, look scarcely import- 
ant enough to be distinguishable from the. rest 
of the ornamental work by which they are sur- 
youtided, Here, however, they presented a very 
different aspect, and it was curious to observe 
that & feather in one of the angel’s wings was 
beyond the length of a full sized man.—J uvenile 
Scrap Book. 


John Foster said two very witty things.—On 
being told that the Emperor Alexander was a 
pious man; he said, “* Yes, very pious; no doubt 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE CRUST.—WASTE NOT, WANT Nor. |; 
steadfastly perseveres in it. 


imust not throw upon the floor 
Theicrust I cannot eat ; 
There’s many a hungry little one 


the long run for speculation; that no man’s 


- Would think it quite a treat. 
My pasents take the kindest care 
_ To get me wholesome food, 


That may do others good. 


The corn from which my bread is made, 

_ God causes it to grow ; 

How sad to waste what He has given ! 
He would both’see and know. 


“ °Tis wilful waste brings woful want ;” 
And I may live to say, 

“‘O how I wish I had the bread 
Which once I threw away !” 


— 


THE PARKER SOCIETY: 


It is better to have a good thing under a bad 
name, than a bad thing under a good name. 
But it would have been better to have had a good 
name attached to an object so good as that of 
the Parker Society. ‘To republish a series of 
the works of the early English Reformers, is the 
design of the Society which is named after Arch- 
bishop Parker, one of the worst of the conform- 
ing prelates; a man with great zeal for the out- 
ward forms of the church, but a cruel persecu- 
tor of the Puritans, and opposed to every thing 
like vital and spiritual religion, The following 
summary of his life and character, is given by 
Neale, in his History: ‘ Archbishop Parker 
was born at Norwich, 1504, and educated in 
Bennet college, Cambridge. In the reign of 
Edward VI. he married, and was _ therefore! 
obliged to live privately under Queen Mary. Up- 
on Queen Elizabeth’s accession he was ad- 
vanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury ; and 


how he managed in that high station, may be] 
- collected from the foregoing history. He wrote 


a book entitled ‘ Antiquitates Britannice,’ which 
shows him to have had some skill in ecclesias- 
tical antiquity ; but he was a severe churchman ; 
of a rough and uncourtly temper, and of high 
and arbitrary principles, both in Church and 
State; a slave to the prerogative and the supre- 
macy, and a bitterenemy of the Puritans, whom 


he persecuted beyond the limits of the law. His} . 


religion consisted in a servile obedience to the 
Queen’s injunctions, and in regulating the pub- 
lic service of the church ; but he had too little 
regard for public virtue, his entertainments and 
feasting being chiefly on the Lord’s-day.” 


— 


THE MOON. 
Dr. Scoresby, of Bradford, England, still 


continues to lecture on the appearance of the 
heavens through the monster telescope of Lord 
Rosse. He describes the moon as appearing in 
great magnificence through this famed instru- 
ment, seeming like a globe of molten silver, 
whilst every object of the extent of one hundred 
yards was quite visible, and edifices of the size 
of York Minster, might there, he said, be easily 
perceived, if they had existed. He stated that 
there was no appearance of any thing of that 
nature, neither was there any indication of the ex- 
istence of water, nor of an atmosphere. There 
was a vast number of extinct volcanoes, several! 
miles in breadth; through one of them there 
was a line in continuance of about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in length, which ran ina 
straight direction like a railway. ‘The general 
appearance, however, was like one vast ruin of 
nature ; and many of the species of rock, driven 
out of the volcanoes, appeared to be laid at va- 
rious distances. The doctor said he expected it 
would soon be competent to daguerreotype the 
image of the moon upon the speculum, which 
could not be done at present, as the moon was 
not stationary; but he stated that Lord Rosse 
contemplated a piece of mechanism to move the 
telescope to a certain distance, with a motion 
corresponding to the movement of the moon. 

Dr. Scoresby further remarked that the ne- 
bul already observed were between one and two 
hundred, which was doing well, considering 
that the observations had ofien been obstructed 
by cloudy nights. Although this great telescope 
has been erected nearly two years, it has not 
been in complete operation more than six or 
seven months, and already the nebulz not before 
fully examined, have been discovered to be a 
collection of suns, 


— 


TO POETS—A LETTER FROM CARLYLE. 


We are indebted to a Scottish friend for an} 
original private letter (now lying before us) from 
Thomas Carlyle to a young relative, a weaver 
lad, (now of this city) who, being addicted to 
verse-writing, had sent some of his effusions to 
his eminent cousin for critical inspection. Car- 
lyle responded in the following letter, so wise, 
so truthiul, manly, wholesome, that we are sure 
he cannot censure our improvement of the for- 
tune which now gives it to the public through 
the columns of the Tribune. Should he be dis- 
posed to object, we beg him to consider that 
_our country, even more than his own, has many 
thousands of sanguine youth who need precise- 
ly the counsel given in this letter, and who will 
hear and heed it from him sooner than from any 
other. Here is the letter: Read and profit! 

Chelsea, Feb. 21st, 1944. 

Dear Cousin Alex’r.—lI have looked over 
your verses, and am well pleased to observe 
that you possess an intelligent mind, an open,| 
affectionate heart, and are heartily disposed to 
do what you can for instructing and unfolding 
yourself. My very sincere wish is that these 
good qualities may be well turned to account, 
and help to make you a useful man and effectual 
«‘ doer of your work” in this world. 


‘There can be no harm in amusing your lei- 
sure with verses, if you find it an amusement ; 
but certainly | would by no means recommend 
you to prosecute it in any way as an employ- 
ment, for in that sense | think it can turn to 
nothing but an obstruction and a disappointment. 
Verse-writing, notwithstanding all the talk you 
hear about it, is in almost all cases a totally idle 
affair: a man was not sent into this world to 
write verses—no! If he finds himself called to 
speak, let him speak, manfully, some ‘‘ words 
of truth and soberness ;” and in general, leave 
the singing and verse-making part of it, ull the 
very last extremity of some inward or outward 
call, drive him irresistibly thither, Nay, in 
these times, I observe there is less and less at- 
tention paid to things in verse ; and serious per- 
sons every where find themselves disposed to 
hear what a man has to say the shortest way 
and the directest—that is to say, disencumber- 
ed of rhyme. I for my share am well content 
with this tendency of the world. : 


If you will prosecute the cultivation of your 
speculative faculties, which surely is highly 
laudable in all men, then I should think it would 
be a much likelier method that you addicted 
yourself to acquiring real information about the 
things that exist around you in this world, and 
that have existed here: this, surely must be 
the basis of all good resulis in the way of 
thought, speech, or speculation for a man. In 
a word, | would have you employ your leisure 
in reading instructive books, conversing with 
intelligent “men, anxiously seeking out such, 
anxiously endeavouring to render yourself 
worthy of such. In Harwich there must be 
some public library, perhaps there are several. 
I would have you struggle to get admittance to 
one of these; perhaps that is not impossible for 


‘being shown.some worsted work, in which 
tint, he said it was red 
with ‘the blood of murdered time. 


you? ‘To read even a few good books, above 
all:te.read them well ; this is the clear way to- 


level ground on the top. 


ward spiritual advancement; a way that wil 


beconte alnays the clearer, too, the further one 


‘But on the whole it should always be kept in 
mind that a man’s faculty is not given him io 


faculty is so given him. The harmony of soul 
which would fain uiter itself from you in rhymed 
verses, how much nobler to make it utter itself 
in rhymed conduct! in excellent, manful endea- 
vour to subdue the ruggedness of your life un- 
der your feet, and every where make order 
reign around you of what is disorder! This is 
a task all men are born to, and all other tasks 
are either nothing or else branches of this. 

Whether these hurried words will have any 
light for you at present, 1 know not; but, if my 
wishes could avail, you should not want for 
guidance. 

Tell your good little sister to be very careful 
of the Spring winds: Summer will help her. 
Give my kind regards to your father—and, per- 
sisting with the best insight you have, prosper 
well. Yours, very truly, T. CarLyLe. 


SINGULAR MOUND. 


I forgot to. mention to you a very high and 
singular mound, that stands to the right of the 
road coming from Victoria to Tampico, and 
within twenty-five or thirty miles of Chicoy. 
The first time I saw it was whilst on a high emi- 
nence near Forlon, and at that long distance it 
seemed to tower above the clouds, A day or two 
steady travelling towards it, made little or no dif- 
ference in its appearance ; and it was the subject 
of remark to the wholecommand. At onetime, 
when the clouds obscured the sun, and no vestige 


of its rays shone upon the prairie or hill-sides,|. 


the top of this height showed itself above the 
cloud, and was so light with the reflection of the 
sun, as to show the green grass growing upon 
its brow. A more magnificent view than it pre- 
sented at that time, could not be conjectured ; 
and more than a thousand eyes were riveted upon 


it, during the passage of the cloud. From the} 


distance I was to it, I should think that the as- 
cent was gradual for full ten miles around, and 
until within five hundred feet of the top, when 
it runs up perpendicularly, and I should think, 
from its appearance, had two or three acres of 
Its name I did not 
learn, but it must be familiar to seamen on this 
coast, as [ understand it can be seen forty or 
fifty miles from land. The only name | got for 
it from the Mexicans was El Pico—the Peak. 


A DOG GOING TO CHURCH. ~ 
A poodle dog belonging to a gentleman in 
Cheshire, was in the habit of not only going to 


church, but remaining quietly in the pew during| — 


service, whether his master was there or not. 
One Sunday the dam at the head of a lake in 
that neighbourhood gave way, so that the whole 
road was inundated. The congregation in con- 
sequence consisted of a very few, who came 
from some cottages close by, but nobody attended 
from the great house. The clergyfnan inform- 
ed the lady that, whilst reading the psalms, 
he saw his friend the poodle come slowly up the 
aisle, dripping with wet, having swam above a 
quarter of a mile to go to church. He went 
into the usual pew, and quietly remained there 
to the end of service.— Observations un Natural 
History. 


CURES EFFECTED BY THE IMAGINATION. 


A note in the Philosophy of Magic presents} 
the following instructive facts. In the fourteenth 
century a disease appeared in Europe which in- 
duced those afflicted with it to leap and dance. 
It was called St. Vitus’s dance, from a firm- 
rooted belief that the shrine of St. Vitus possess- 
ed the power of curing it; and, from the influ- 
ence of this belief on the mind, many were 
cured. The legend whence this belief arose, 
taught that St. Vitus, before he bent his neck to 
the sword, at his martyrdom, prayed that the 
Deity would protect from the dancing mania 
all who should solemnize the day of his com- 
memoration, and fast on its eve; whereupon a 
voice from heaven was heard saying, * Vitus, 
thy prayer is accepted.” : 

The cures effected by the royal touch, and 
the money (see Excerpta Historica, p. 87,716, 
&c.) given to each person touched, were due 
solely to the influence of confidence operating 
as a powerful tonic on the animal system, la- 
bouring under the relaxation on which scrofula 
chiefly depends ; the aniicipation also of benefit 
caused an increase of nervous energy equiva- 
lent to that effected by physical excitants. The 
celebrated Flamstead, the astronomer, when a 
lad of nineteen, went into Ireland to be touched 
by a celebrated empiric, named Greatracks, 
who cured his patients, without medicines, ‘* by 
the stroke of his hand.” Flamstead says, ‘ he 
was eye-witness of several cures,” although he 
himself was not benefitted. (Bailey’s Life and 
Observations of F/amstead.) He awaited, but 
did not anticipate the result. 

A more impudent quack than Greatracks has 
seldom appeared; he flourished in the seven- 
teenth century. The belief in his power was 
general, from the most highly born and edu- 
cated, to the most abject and illiterate mendicant. 
All sacrificed at the altar of credulity, and re- 
lied on the healing touch of Greatracks. Ina 
letter to Lord Conway, who sent for him from 
Ireland, on account of the health of Lady Con- 
way, this prince of impostors thus expresses 
himself: ‘* The virtuosi have been daily with 
me since I writ to your honour last, and have 
given me large and full testimonials, and God 
has been pleased to do wonderful things in their 
sight, so that they are my hearty and good 
friends, and have stopped the mouth of the court 
where the sober party are now most of them 
believers, and my champions. The king’s 
doctors, this day (for the confirmation of their 
majesty’s belief), sent three out of the hospital 
to me who came on crutches; but blessed be 
God ! they all went home well, to the admiration 
of all people, as well as the doctor. Sir Hene- 
age Finch says that | have made the greatest 
faction and distraction between clergy and lay- 
men that any one has these thousand years.” 
Such was his boast; there is retribution in this 
world as well as in the next; the reputation of 
Greatracks soon aflerwards declined as sudden- 
ly as it had risen. | ; 

But we need not go to the seventeenth cen- 
tury for examples of the power of imagination 
as acurative agent. Inthe early part of the 
present century, a Miss Fancourt was cured of 
a spine complaint, in answer to the prayers of 
a Mr. Greaves. She had been ill eight years, 
and during the last two years had been confined 
to her sofa. She was apparently cured ; she 
again walked; and the only question was, how 
was the cure effected? Dr. Jervis, a very sen- 
sible physician, remarks, ‘“‘that her disease had 
probably been some time previous subdued, and 
only wanted an extraordinary stimulus to enable! 
her to make use of her legs. Both my friends, 
Mr. Travers and the late Mr. Parkinson, con- 
curred in thinking that there had been nothing 
in the illness or the recovery but what might be 
accounted for by natural causes.” Mr. Trav- 


ers, in a letter on the subject, says—“Credulity,| 


the foible of a weakened, though vivacious in- 
tellect, is the pioneer of an unqualified and over- 
weening confidence ; and thus prepared, the pa- 
tient is in the most hopeful state for the credit, 
as well asthe craft, of the pretender.” On the 
same principle are we to explain the cures per- 
formed by the metallic tractors, mustard-seed, 
brandy and salt, the prayers of prince Hohen- 
lohe, the embrocations of St. John Long, the 
miracle performed by mesmerism on my talent- 
ed friend Miss Martineau, and a thousand cases 
in which hysteria played a notable part, and 
which only required full confidence in the pre- 
scriber to effect a complete cure. 


. 


The means employed as the remedial agents| 


struggle with the wavesand secure his own safety, 


in these cases are very varied; but they were 
all fully confided in by the patients ; and in that 
confidence lies the secret of their success. Music, 
asin the dancing mania, has often performed 
wonders. Democritus affirms that diseases are 


capable of being cured by the sound of a flute,| 
when properly played. Asclepiades employed} 


the trumpet to cure sciatica; its continued sound, 
he affirms, makes the fibres. of the nerves to 
palpitate, and the pain vanishes. Even the 
great Bacon believed in the power of charming 
away warts. 


THE BELL OF THE ATLANTIC. 
MISS. P. M. CAULKINS. 
[When the steamer struck the shore, the 
dashing of the waves against her frame caused 
the bell to toll. The tone of this bell is uncom- 
monly shrill and clear, and heard at such a time, 
must have seemeg like a peal from another world. 
It has been frequently heard since the consum- 
mation of the catastrophe, and is still sending 
forth at intervals, its solemn and piercing sound. | 
_ Storm-spirits, ye did well, 
To swing the funeral bell, 
That sad night ; 
Noting down with iron pen, 
When the struggling souls of men, 
| Took their flight. 


Mid the raging tamult round, 
How the shrill entrancing sound, 

Fills the air! 
Over mastering the gale, 
Childhood’s shriek, woman’s wail, 
Man’s despair. 


From eternity’s dark land, 
+ On whose cold brink they stand, 
: Hark! it rolls; 
Pealing forth the notes of wo, 
Ringing loud, ringing slow, 
For the souls. 


Ah! ’tis not the broken deck, 
Man, man is the only wreck, 
Worth a tear! 
O ye seas! what a prize, 
What a costly sacrifice, 
Ye took here ! 


Yet they perished not in vain: 
From their peril, from their pain, 
Let us turn 
To the lessons they unrolled, 
Worth an argosy of gold, 
But to learn. 


For the sons of God were there, 
Men of faith, men of prayer 
| Unsurpassed, 
And the love of Christ had power ; 
’T was an anchor in that hour, 
Holding fast. 


There was one* whose face was seen 
Like a shining and serene 

Crystal sea : 
Sublimed, as if the soul 
Had already passed the goal, 

And was free. 


There was onet of manly brow, 
“ We are nearer Jesus now,” 
Was hiscry; _ 
Then the rushing surge swept o’er 
And the soul a seraph bore 
| ‘To the sky. 


Onet calmly said, ** Of old 

My Saviour’s voice controlled 
: All my wo; 

And if through the raging sea, 

Now he says, Lvllow me, 

| | I will go.” 


No thought amid the strife, 
Of his own death or life, 
Had the chief ;§ 
The burden on his breast, 
Was the lives of all the rest 
And their grief. 


They dropped into the wave: 
Some found in it a grave, 
Some an.ark: 
Down, down into the deep, 
As they fall, as they leap, | 
Hark! O hark! 


Now the loud and silvery bell 
Like an anthem seemed to swell, 
7 Shrill and sweet ; 
And a group of angels came 
With their bosoms all in flame, 
| Friends to meet. 


They caught the jewels bright, 
As they burst forth in light, 
From the clay ; 
And the souls and seraphim 
In a sweet thanksgiving hymn 
Passed away. 


Yet still upon the deck, 
_ Mid the breakers and the wreck 
Swings the bell : 
Now an anthem floats around, 
Now a low and dirge-like sound, 
And a knell. 


Above the thundering breeze, 
And the heavy booming seas, 
Peals its wo; 
Like a requiem in the air 
Wildly mournful: it is there, 
Swinging slow. 


The present application of this. bell may be 
learned. from the following. 

The following inscrrpTion is now engraved on 
the bell, in very beautiful taste: 

“Hanging on the wreck of the Steamboat Atlantic, 
on Fisher’s Island, Nov. 23th, 1€46, when forty-two 
persons perished, | was made by unearthly hands 
—the surges of the deep—hours before, to toll their 
knell, and days after, their requiem. Recovered 
from the sea, | am consecrated to the use of the 
Floating Church of the Holy Comforter, by ladies 
residing in New York and vicinity. Holiness to 
the Lord.” 


* Dr. Armstrong. The serene and heavenly ex- 
pression of his countenance during the whole of 
that trying Thursday, has been mentioned by seve- 
ral of the survivors. 

+ This gentleman, (whose name was not known 
to the passenger who related the circumstance,) 
was heard several times expressing his confidence 
in God, and encouraging others to trust in him, 
He was in the saloon, and was heard to utter the 
words quoted above, just as the sea broke over, and 
dashed the saloon from the deck, crushing or drown- 
ing all who were in it. ie 

A gentleman from Ohio, name not known. 

The noble self-forgetfulness of Capt. Dunstan 
cannot be too highly praised, since it seemed to 
spring from a high sense of the responsibility of his 


post, and his duty as aman anda Christian. Calm,| 


gentle, self-posseszed, assisting and counselling 
others, or toiling fur their safety, without rest or 
refreshment during their protracted peril, he was 

bly too much exhausted and benumbed, to 


RESIDENCE OF HENRY MARTYN. 


‘*A few moments’ walk from Serampore, 
says a writer in the Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine, ‘leads you to a pagoda, the former resi- 
dence of Henry Martyn. Its vaulted roof wa 
then so changed from its original destination, a 
often to re-echo the voice of prayer and the song 
of praise; and Martyn triumphed and rejoiced 


ped, was now become a Christian oratory. The 
devil has again obtained possession of the pago- 
da; il is now a distillery! flooding the country 
with vice, disease and death. The splendid ban- 
ian tree, the circumference of which I found to 


for the manufacture of gin barrels! Intemper- 
ance is an exotic vice in Bengal, and only re- 
cently introduced, but spreading with fearful 
rapidity.” 


FRANKLIN'S MODE OF LENDING MONEY. 


‘¢ | send you, herewith, a bill of ten louis d’ors. 
I do not pretend to give much; | only lend it to 
you. When you return to your country, you 
cannot fail of getting into some business that 
will, in time, enable you to pay all your debts. 
In that case, when you meet another honest 
man in similar distress, you will pay me by 
lending this money to him, enjoining him to dis- 
charge the debt by a like operation when he 
shall be able, and shall meet with such another 
opportunity. I hope it may thus pass through 
many hands before it meets with a knave to 
stop its progress. ‘This is a trick of mine to 
do a great deal of good with a little money. I 
am not rich enough to afford much in good 
works, and am obliged to be cunniug, and make 
the most of a little.” 


LONG SERMONS. 


Dr. Murray made a rule to avoid prolixity in 
his sermons. Every thing he did was upon re- 
flection and principle, rather than from impulse ; 
and as his object was “by any means to win 
souls,”’ he considered that infirmities of age, 
restlessness in childhood, and languor from in- 
disposition, limited the power of attention in 
many, while even to the most devout of his 
people ample time was desirable at home, to 
digest what they had heard by meditation and 
prayer. Many unskilful attendants on the sick 
have imagined that, if by administering a small 
dose of medicine, they diminished the evil, an 
unlimited application would produce instant re- 
covery ; but, as Baxter says, “it is safer to feed 
your flock like chickens, than to cram them 


boast of having found it impossible to stop, be- 


tions, 


THE BEST SEAMEN. 


ways excite him to their performance from the 
highestand most powerful motives, The very best 


always called upon in any cases of extraordi- 


subjects; and if a still more scrupulous selection 
were miade out of that number, the choice fell, 


possessing dispositions and sentiments eminent- 


that the place where once devils were worship- 


be two hundred and thirty four »aces, where 
Martyn was wont to spend hours in prayer and 
meditation, is transformed into a cooper’s shop, 


like turkeys.” Dr. Murray was never heard to 


cause on all occasions he avoided vain repeti- 


‘‘[ am convinced,” says Captain Parry, the 
celebrated navigator, ‘that true religion is so far 
from being a hindrance to the arduous duties 
of the seaman, that, on the contrary, it will al- 


seamen on board the [ecla—such [ mean as were 
nary emergency—were, without exception, those 


who had thought the most seriously on religious} 


without hesitation, on two or three individuals 


INVETERATE HABITS. 


observation than the power and inveteracy of 
habits, insomuch that any decided propensity 


ly Christian.”—American Christian Almanac. 


There is nothing more. familiar to our daily 


is strengthened by every new act of indulgence, 
and virtuous principle is more firmly established 
than before by every new act of resolute obedi- 


ence to its dictates. 


The law which connects 


pline of the whole life prepares for a virtuous 
and happy immortality ; and, on the other hand 
the succession of cause and effect from a pro- 
fligate youth and dishonest manhood to a dis- 


sion also of cause and effect between the mis- 
deeds and depravities of our history on earth, 


edness for ever.—Chalmers. 


ANECDOTE OF HAYDN. 


the custom of shopping, and frequently wander- 
ed in the morning from house to house of the 
music sellers. He used to mention his dialogue 
to one of these persons. He had inquired for 
any particular good music. 


answer, “for | have printed off Haydn’s sub- 
lime music.” ‘QO! as for that, [ will have 
nothing to do with Haydn!” “ What fault is 
to be found with it?” ‘OQ, fault enough; but 
there is no use:in speaking about it now; it does 
not please me—show me something else.” The 
music seller, who was an enthusiast about 
Haydn’s compositions, looked at the inquirer— 
‘No sir, I have other music, no doubt, but it is 
not fit for you,” and turned his back upon him. 
Haydn was going out of the shop laughing, 
when he met an acquaintance coming in, who 
pronounced his name. ‘The music seller, whose 
vexation had revived with the sound, turned 
round and said, ** Yes, sir, here is a gentleman 
who actually does not like that great man’s 
music.” ‘The mistake was of course soon 


might presume to object to Haydn’s music. 


EXTRAVAGANT LANGUAGE 
There is an untasteful practice which is a 
crying sin among young ladies—] mean the use 
of exaggerated, extravagant forms of speech— 


immense for large, thousands, or myriads for 
any number more thantwo. Were [ to write 
down, for one day, the conversation of some 
young ladies of my acquaintance, and then to 
interpret it literally, it would imply that, within 
the compass of twelve or fourteen hours, they 
had met with more marvellous adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, had passed through more 
distressing experiences, had seen more imposing 
spectacles, had endured more fright, and enjoy- 
ed more rapture, than would suffice for half a 
dozen common lives. This habit is attended 
with many inconveniences. It deprives you of 
the intelligible use of strong expressions, when 
you need them. If you use them all the time, 
nobody understands or believes you when you 
use them in earnest. You are in the same pre- 
dicament with the boy who cried ‘ wolf” so 
often when there was no wolf, that nobody 
would go to his relief when the wolf came. 
This habit has also a very bad moral bearing, 
Our words have a reflex influence upon our cha- 
racters, Exaggerated speech makes one care- 
less of the truth. The habit of using words 
without regard to their rightful meaning, often 
leads one to distort facts, to mis-report conver- 
sations, and to magnify statements, in matters 
in which the literal truth is important to be told. 
You can never trust the testimony of one who 


import, and regardless of the power of words. 
4am acquainted with persons, whose represen- 


tations of facts always need translation and cor- 


our actings of boyhood or of youth with the 
character of manhood, is the identical law 
which connects our actings in time with our 
character in eternity. The way in which the 
moral discipline of youth prepares for the hon- 
ours and enjoyments of a virtuous manhood, is 
the way in which the moral and spiritual disci- 


graced and worthless old age, is just the succes- 


and our endurance of worthlessness and wretch- 


While Haydo was in England, he adopted) 


“You are come| 
exactly at the right time,” was the shopkeeper’s 


cleared up, and the person was known who alone} 


saying splendid for pretty, magnificent for hand-| 
some, horrid for very, horrible for unpleasant,| 


some pieces never before published. By the late Jane ‘l'ay- 


in common conversation is indifferent to the 


rection, and who have utterly lost their reputa- 
tion for veracity, solely through this habit of, 
overstrained and extravagant speech. They do 
not mean to lie; but they have a dialect of their 
own, in which words bear an entirely different 
sense from that given them in the daily inter- 
course of discreet and sober people.— Address} 
of A. P. Peabody. 


REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES.—In order to bring 
the elementary publications of the American Sunday) 
School Union within the reach of every Sunday School, 
and toenable each child to own a Question Book and Hyma 
Book, as well as a ‘I’estament, the prices of the following 
valuable books have been reduced, viz. 

Union Questions; or Questions on Select Portions o 
Seripture. 12 vols. reduced price, each six and a quarter 
cents. The Child’s Seripture Question Book, designed for 
the younger classes of Sabbath schools.- The answers to 
the questions are short, simple, and as far as practicable, in 
Bible language. 197 pp. 18mo, embellished with 63 engra- 
vings, reduced price, 10 cents. New Question Book for 
Sunday Schools—the Consecutive Union Question-Book on 
the Gospel by St. Matthew, arranged in the order of chap- 
ters and verses. ‘T‘his volume 1s the firstof a New Series 
to be constructed on the plan of selected lessons in the 
order of the Gospels, taking the chapters in order, and fram- 
ing questions on each verse in succession. ‘Those who pre- 
fer this plan to that of a topical or harmonized series will 
find this a valuable manual. Reduced price, six and a quar- 
ter cents Union Hymns, or Ilymns for Sabbath Schvols,) 
Bible Classes, ‘T'eachers’ Meetings, Anniversaries, &c. ‘The 
arrangement embraces thirty-five general ttles placed on 
the top of each page, with an index of subjects. The sub- 
ject also of each hymn is especially designated by a title; 
the volume contains 546 hymns. In boards, with leather) 
backs, reduced price, 10 cents. For sale at the Society's 
Buildings, No 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; J. C. 
Meeks, Agent, 147 Nassau street, New York; and W. B. 

mar 6—3t 


ELIZABETH’S WORKS—New Cheap 

Edition.—The Works of Charlotte Elizabeth, with aa 
Introduction, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe; containing 
also a portrait of the author on steel, and several steel illus 
trations. A new edition, containing in two volumes the 
same matter which has been hitherto published in three, 
and at a corresponding reduction in price. 

The True Believer; his character, duty, and privileges, 
elucidated in a series of discourses, by Rev. Asa Mahan. 
Also, a System of Intellectual Philosophy, by Rev. Asa 
Mahan. Second edition. For sale by 

HENRY PERKINS, 
mar 6—3t 142 Chestnut st.above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


ARION LYLE HURD.—Just published by the Pres. 
byterian Board of Publication, Recollections of 
Marion Lyle Hurd, in a letter from her father, the Rev. 
Carlton Hurd, of Fryeburg, Maine, with an introduction by 
the Rev. Asa Cummings. Second edition, 108 pages, 18mo, 
with a beautiful mezzotint portrait by Sartain. Price, half 
roan, 23 cents, half sheep or muslin gilt, 30 cents. ‘This is 
a delightful book for parents and children. ‘This lovely 
child was but four years old at the time of herdeath. For 
sale at the corner of Seventh and George streets Phila- 
del phia. J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
feb 27—3t 


Tappan, Agent, No. 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


HE GREEK BOY.—The Greek Boy and the Sunday 

School, comprising ceremonies of the Greek Church, 

Mode of Baptism, Communion, Picture Worship. &c. By 

C. Plato-Castanis, of Scio, Greece, author of Interpretation 

of Grecian Mythology, &c. Just published by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 21 Centre street, New York. and No. 37 South Seventh 
mar 6—3t street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


JOCHESTER FLOUR. —Just received a supply of 
Whitney’s Premium and other fancy brands of Ro- 
chester Flour in barrels and half barrels, made from new 
white Wheat, and for sale at the lowest cash prices b 
SIMON COLTON, 
N. E. corner Chestnut and ‘Tenth streets, Philada. 
COLTON & CO., 
S. W. corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia. 
N.B. The best fancy brands of New York Flour for fami- 


ly use, will be constantly for sale as above at the lowes! 
market prices. sep 1] 


EW QUESTION BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
—! he Consecutive Union Question-Book on the Gos- 

pel by St. Matthew. Arranged in the order of chapters ard 
verses, 152 pages. This volume is the first of a new series 
to be constructed on the plan of selected lessons in the order 
of the gospels, taking the chapters in order, and framing 
questions on each verse in succession. Those who prefer 
this plan to that of a topical or harmonized series, will! find 
this a valuable manual. Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
feb 20—3t No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


KER.—William N. Attwood, No 18 North 
Kighth street, three doors below Filbert, Philadelphia, 
Sexton of the Central Presbyterian Church, having com- 
menced the business of an Undertaker, respectfully offers his 
services to his friends and the public in general. He has} 
vaulis for both temporary and permanent tnterments at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia, with which he has been connected for many 
years. He will attend at any hour, night or day, to render 
such services as are required in his branch of business. He 
is permitted to refer to the Trustees of the Central Church 
as to his capacity and faithful attention to business, 
WILLIAM N. A’‘TTWOOD, 
No. 18 North Eighth, west side, third door below Filbert 
street. jan 16—3m 


OGAN & THOMPSON, Brank Book Manuractru 

RERS AND Stationers, No. 30 North Fourth street, 

and 108 Chestnut street, between Third and Fourth streets, 

Philadeiphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo 

derate prices, a large and general assortment of Stationery 

and fancy arucles, among which may be found the fullow 
ing, Viz. 

Super-royal, royal, medium, demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour 
nals, Invoice, and Cash Books. Copying Presses. Copying 
Books and Ink. Check Books, Bi'ls of Exchange, Drafts. 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink 
Patent porcelain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and T'ravelling} 
Inkstands. Cash Boxes, Post Office do, Day Registers, Note 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Gullott’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red and black Sealing 
Wax. Wafers of all sizes and colours. Writing Sand and 
India Rabber. Ivory and bone Folders. Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvite, Ebony, Secomnedl, and Mahogany round and 
flat Rulers. Ivory, bone, and Cocoa Water Stamps. Gum 
Labels, Red Tape, Lead Pencils, Rodgers’ Penknives, and 
Erasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman’s, 
Reeve’s, and Osborne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing Iustruments, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Seales. Bristol 
Boards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper. Perforated 
Card Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes, with coloured De- 
signs, Embossings, &e. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &c. -Visiting Cards, Enamelled, Ivory, and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books. 
Morocco Portiolios, embossed and plain. Motto and Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and lvory do. Ivory, Pearl, ‘Tortoise shell, and 
Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries. 
Dissected Maps and Puzzies. Ivory and Bone Chess-Men. 
Backgammon, and Dranght Boards. Plain and fancy Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Ready-made Pens, &c. feb 13—2m 


JENRY'S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for $10.— 
Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s Exposi 
tion of the Old and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander,D.D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will not 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

The foilcwing are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country : In half muslin bind- 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In half calf bind 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega. 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected trom a great number of notices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work : 

“1 know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“he mind of the author seems not only to Rave been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’ —Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculated 
to render those who read it wiser. and better.”"—Rev, Dr 
S. H. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and{truly 
pious and practical.”"—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely aud attentively read throngh.”— 
Dr. Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


ALDANE ON ROMANS.—Exposition of the Epistle 

to the Romans, with remarks on the Commenturies 

of Dr. Macknight, Professor Moses Stuart, and Professor} 

Tholuck. By Robert Haldane, Esq. From the filth Edin- 
burgh edition One volume, 8vo, price $2.50. 

‘he Wycliffites, or England in the Fifieenth Century. 
By Mrs. Colonel Mackay, author of “I'he Family at Heath. 
erdale,” &c. 12mo. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Jane Taylor. By Isaac 
Taylor, author of “The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
Fanaticism,” &c. 18mo. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical work, with 


lor. 2 vols. 18mo. 
ktssays in Rhyme, on Morals and Manners, with the 
Poetical Remains of the late Jane ‘Taylor. Just published) 
and for sale by ROBERT CARTER, 
New York and Pittsburgh, and 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
feb 27—3t. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


OMPREHENSIVE LEXICON OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE—Adap‘ed to the use of Colleges and 
Schools in the United States, by John Pickering, LL.D., 
President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences} 
at Berlin: of the Antiquarian Society at Athens, &e &c. 

In a notice of this work by Professor Robinson, he says: 
“There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of Colleges 
and Schools in the United States ; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion 
that a young man at school or in a college, who uses Picker- 
ing’s Lexicon, will usually get his Greek lessons with greater 
ease and accuracy, and in far less time, than bythe aid of 
any Other Greek Lexicon.” 

in another notice it is said—“ This is a work of vast la- 
bour, great learning. excellent judgment, and elegant taste 
—and in its kind and for its use a finished work. In the dis- 
criminating and felicitous translation of many and difficult 
passages itis without a rival. ‘he quantities of the doubt- 
ful vowels are marked with great care and accuracy. The 
derived tenses of the verb are exhibited in distinct articles, 
much to the convenience of the young student. It iflus- 
trates the words and idioms of the New Testament more, 
fully than any other Lexicon of the Classic Greek now in 
use.” 


The eminent reputation of the author, together with nu. 
merous and highly flattering testimonials received from Pro 
fessors and ‘Teachers, as well as the Press, enable the Pub- 
lishers to present this work to the public with great con- 
fidence. Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 

| 16 Water street, Boston.| 


United States. 


And for sale Booksellers lly throughout th 
feb 20—31 7 


A chanicand Working Man, by the Rev. James W. Alex- 
ander, D.D., in two volumes, 18mo. 
The work is divided into ninety-one essays, in which the 
character, avocations, duties, labours, recreations, studies, 
and domestic ties of the American Mechanic, are trealed of 
in a manner interesting, lively, and instructive. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

These volumes are the production of one of the most in- 
genious and sensible thinkers and graceful writers uf the 
country. ‘They are written ina style that makes a straight 
way to the heart, and the healthy common sense and good 
feeling which characterize his views, wiil make a strong and 
excellent impression. For general reading, to quicken 
thought, guide the feelmgs, and to impart sound views, 
we should not know. where to direct the common reader to 
find a better work. Every young man > to read it, what- 
ever may be his business or profession. We shal! consider it 
a good indication fur our age, and a promising omen for our 
country, if this, and similar works, meet with an extensive 
demand.—New York Evangelist. 

The style of this work is admirably adapted to the read- 
ers to whom it is directed, being full of narratives, parables, 
and proverbs, often reminding us of Dr. Franklin's essays; 
and especially @ his Poor Richard —Sunday Nchool Jour. 

The s.yle is lively and popular; a little in Poor Richard's 
way. ne author understands /ie subject, and has seen 
something of the world —Boston Transcript. 

It is mchly calculated to please as well as profit—embra- 
cing a large share of variety—*“comes home to men's busi- 
ness and bosoms,”’ and if thoroughly perused and practised, 
cannot fail of being highly beneficial. Werecommend it to 
mechanics particularly—buat it will be highly usetul to men 
of any profession or calling.—Bosion Mer. Journal. 

There is a strong good sense, and a practical applicability 
in this work, worth a thousand volumes of theoretical meta- 
physics, and partizan persiflage, about the inaliens ble mghts 
of the working classes. ‘he author takes a concise and 
clear-sighted view of things, and gives to that meritorious 
class of our people, to whom he addresses himself, most ex. 
cellent advice. ‘The book is deserving of every commenda:- 
tion.—N. Y. Gazette. 

‘This work should find its way into every work shop and 
manufactory in the country. Its inevitable tende is to 
render the condition of mechanics of all descriptions better, 
happier, and more prosperous.— Baltimore American. 

‘This book is written with great spirit and liveliness. It 
is full of entertaining anecdotes and biographical incidents, 
while the spirit of virtue, and of high, yet not morose nor 
gloomy morality and religion, which breathes through it, is 
excellent. It 1s one of the best books for the use for which 
it is intended, which has ever fallen in our way. It 
contains a great amount of information and sound advice, 


all conveyed in a very pleasant manner.—American Quar- 


terly Review. 
Just published and for sale ‘. 
M. S. MARTIEN, 
21 Centre street, New York, and 37 Seuth Seventh 
mar 6—3t street, near Chestnut. Philadelphia. 


S W. COLTON, Deater Teas, Sucars, Corres, 
e Spices, Oiis, &c.—Stores south-west corner of Arch 
and Tenth streets, and No. 91 South Eighth street, below 
Walnut, Philadelphia. Invites Housekee; ers and Consum- 
ers to call and examine his supply of Fresn Goons, which 
are of the best quality the market affords, and which will 
be sold on the most reasonable terms. 

The stock embraces the finest quality Green anp Brack 
Teas, viz. Young Hyson, best quality, $1 per pound, 
Young Hyson, superivr, 75 cents per ib. Young Hyson, 
good, 50 cents perib. Imperial, Gunpowder, and Old Hy- 
son, best quality, each, $1 per Ib 

Black Teas.—Rose flavoured Pouchong (Chulan) per pa- 

r, 374 cts. Cumshaw Souchong, very superior, per Ib. $1. 

ingyong Souchong, very superior, 62 to 75 cts per Ib. 
Ningyong Souchong, a good breakfast tea, 50 cts. per Ib, 
Flowery Pekoe, very fine, 75 cents per lb. To families 

urchasing a box ora number of pounds of any of the above 
Teas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price. 

Double Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, New Orleans Refined 
and Brown Sugars of best‘quality. Good white Presxkrvina 
Sugar, only 10 cents per 1b. Baker's Broma, a new and im- 
proved combination of the Cocoa Nut, with other ingre- 
dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The sick should never be 
without it. Also, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, 
and Spiced Chocolate, and Cocda Shells, also Cracked Co- 
cua. Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. Hams, Sugar Cured 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beef, ‘Tongues, and Bologna 
Sausages, Sweet Oil, pure and fresh, Maccaroni and Ver- 
micelli. Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do., Herki- 
mer county do.; Pickles and Sances, Castile, Variegated 
and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candles, &c. &c. Constantly on hand a large assortment 
of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Water, a genuine 
article from the Island St. Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart, ang 29—1f 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS AT VERY 

LOW PRICES FOR CASH.—Baxter's Works, 4 vols., 
London. Jeremy ‘Taylor's Works, 3 vols., do. Barrow’s 
whole Works, 3 vols. Owenon the Hebrews, 4 vols., Lon- 
don. Emmons’ complete Works, 6 vols. Skelton’s complete 
Works, 6 vols. ‘Toplady’s Works, 1 vol, London, 
ridge’s Miscellaneous Works, do. Hlervey’s Works com- 
plete. Hall, Edwards, Fuller, and Jay's Works. Dick, 
Dwight, Knapp, and Hill’s Theology. Henry, Scott, Clarke, 


and Gill’s Commentaries; together with a complete collec. 


tion of old and new Theological works, too numerous to 
mention, all of which will be sold at such prices as will give 
satisfaction, by DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, N.W. cornerof Fourth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia. 
‘> Books bought or exchanged. jan 16—3t 


8 OF MOURNING.—William Hughes, Undertaker 

No. 102 North Eighth street, four duors above Cherry, 
Philadelphia, begs leave to inform those who are afflicted 
by the visitation of death in their families, that he is ready, 
at all hours, to attend and render such ser’ ices as are de- 
sired, and are proper on such occasions. He has constantly 
on hand a general assortment of ready made Coffins, also a 
handsome hearse and carriages always in readiness: also 
ice and ice boxes, and red cedar cases for vaults; and every 
other article necessary for funerals. Alsoan excellent re- 
ceiving vault, in the central part of the city, to keepa 
friend any length of time. Removals from the several 
burial grounds, attended to on low terms. He is also 
superintendent of a good burial ground, where intermenis 
are obtained on very favourable terms. It those who have 
to procure the interment of their relatives or friends, will 
call at No. 102 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, their 
business will be attended to punctually. 

dec 12—ly WILLIAM HUGHES. 


ABBATH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
J ‘TEACHERS—Who may be about replenishing their 
libraries, and are not suited elsewhere, are respectiully 
reminded that a full supply of the most valuable Sunday 
Schoul books will be found at the Book and Tract 
DEPOSITORY, 
No. 4 Hart’s Buildings, 6th near Chestnut st. Philada. 
Besides the numerous works issued by the American 
Tract Suciety, many of which are among the best books for 
Sabbath Schools—those of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society are especially designed for this purpose ; 
and it may be well to state, that the Publishing Committee 
of this Society is composed of gentlemen of high character, 
most of them eminent ministers of the gospel, who are care- 
ful that no work goes out, the tendency of which is not to 
improve the mind and sanctify the heart. 
As to cheap books—go the world over, and none will be 
found more valuable for the price, than may be obtained 
at this Depository. Orders thankfully received by | 
feb 20—3t W. H. FLINT. 


| GROCERY STORE.—James R. Wess, hav- 

ing resumed bus ness, at the old stand formerly occu- 
pied by him, at the south-west corner of Dock and Second 
streets, Philadelphia, would informs his friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that he is now prepared to supply them with 
every description of Choice ‘Teas, Groceries (Liquors ex- 
cepted,) and Fancy articles, usually found in the best gro- 
cery establishments, at reasonable rates, and hopes to be 
favoured with a share of their custom. 

kr Every article sold by him guarantied equal to repre- 
sentation. 

Goods sent to any part of the city free of expense, or care- 
fully packed for the country. oct 31—tf 


FRICAN COLONIZATION.—A History of Coloniza- 
tion on the Western Coast of Africa. By Archibald 
Alexander, D.D. Professor in the ‘Mheological Seminary at 
Princeton. New Jersey; one vol. 8vo. k.mbellshed with 
a large Map of Liberia, recently drawn with great care, 
the most accurate Map of the Colony of Liberia that has 
been published. ‘This History was commenced several years 
since by the venerable author, and is brought down to the 


decease of Governor Buchanan, near the close of the year 


1841. Competent judges, who have examined the work, 
pronounce it to be tull of interest as a history of a most im- 
portant enterprise. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the New York Journal of Commerce.—A history 
like this, executed with the ability anticipated from the pro- 
found learning and ather eminent qualifi.ations of the ven- 
erable author, was requisite toimpress our countrymen with 
an adequate idea of the importance of the settlement at Li- 
beria, as well as of its character, indicated by the general 
prevalence of good order and subjection to law, the estab- 
lishment of schools, and the privileges of public worship 
adequate tothe wants of the people. 

From the New York Commercial Advertiser —It has long 
been known to the {friends of the African rece that the Rev. 


Dr. Alexander has been engaged upon a historical account 


of the Liberian enterprise. For this und¢rtaking he has 
been well fitted, by his early acquaintance with the found- 
ers of the colony, and his continued attention to the progress 
of events, for many years. ‘The result is a beautiful octavo, 
of 600 pages. It isa of typography, and is fur- 
nished with a large map of Liberia and the adjacent const. 
The introduction, which is ample and interesting, contains 


the best defence of this charity which it has been our lot to 


read. ‘The work commences with a full description of the 
Western coast of Africa. It next gives a sketch of the Brit- 
ish colony at Sierra Leone. Then comes a chapter on the 
origin of the scheme of colonization, which to many readers 
will be startling for its novelty. 

From the Philadelphia North American.—It comprises the 
history of Liberia down to the decease of Gov. Buchanan, 
in 1841, and is full of valuable and interesting matter. The 
records of the zeal, privations, and sufferings which have 
distinguished the pioneers in the cause of colonization, afford 
ample scope for the historian, and Dr. Alexander, with other 
assistants, has given a work which deserves, and must re- 
ceive, the attention of the many active friends of the Colo- 
nization 

Recently published and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
21 Centre street, New York, and 37 South Seventh 
feb 13—3t street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 91 Centre street, New York, and Ne. 37 South 


Seventh street, Philadelphia. ~ 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid im advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible, 

No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary.will be considered as wishing te continue their sub- 
scription, and their oe will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Propnetor. 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents. 
Paymoenis fur advertisements to be made in advance. 


BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.—The American Me- . 
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